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WHICH IS THE HARD-MONEY 
PARTY ? 


HE letter of Mr. ScourRz upon the po- 
litical situation effectually disposes of 
ali cavil at his decision, and that of the great 
body of independent voters, to support 
Hayes and WHEELER. There is no ques- 
tion that it represents the present disposi- 
tion of the wide-spread and commanding 
sentiment from which the May conference 
sprang, very much more truly than the let- 
ter of Mr. PARKE GODWIN. As a special 
rejoinder to Mr. OTTENDORFER, the letter of 
Mr. SCHURZ is conclusive. It recalls many 
of the strong expressions of condemnation 
and distrust of Mr. TILDEN which have ap- 
peared in Mr. OTTENDORFER’S paper. He 
there appeared, accoymling to Mr. SCHURZ, as 
“a demagogue and a grasper after popular- 
ity,” which is a description as severe as can 
be found in any Republican journal. Mr. 
Scuurz admirably sets forth the financial 
weakness of the Democratic party in this 
campaign, and the comparative position of 
the two parties upon this subject deserves 
the careful consideration of candid voters. 
In recently speaking of the unity of par- 
ties, we pointed out that upon several vital 
questions neither party is harmonious. In 
both there is difference of opinion, and a 
contest more or less sharply defined. The 
absurdity of the conclusion that in this 
state of things the Republican party, as 
such, is to be denounced, and the Demo- 
cratic, as such, to be preferred, is therefore 
evident. The real general question of the 
campaign is, in which party, judging from 
its general character, spirit, and tendency, 
is the better element likely to prevail? Fi- 
nancially, the question for all who believe 
that prosperity can not revive until confi- 
dence is restored, and who see that con- 
fidence is impossible while the. financial 
pelicy of the government is uncertain and 
incalculable—the question for such persons 
is, which party gives the better*earnest of 
a speedy return to a sound or hard-money 
basis? This must be determined by a gen- 
eral survey of the recent action of both par- 
ties upon the subject. Take first that of 
the Republican. It is true that some Re- 


“ publican Senators and leaders have coquet- 


ted with the rag baby. It is true also that 
every Republican State Convention has not 
been decided in expression upon the subject, 


.and that the late National Convention re- 


fused to urge Congress to provide for carry- 
ing out the Resumption Act of 1875. These 
things show an unsound element in the 
party. But, on the other hand, its great 
battle of last year was fought in Ohio upon 
the hard-money issue, which was met firmly 
and fully. The hard-money Republican 
candidate was elected, and he is to-day the 
Republican candidate for the Presidency. 
He is one of the most positive of hard-money 
men, and has frankly declared his opposition 
to a repeal of the Resumption Act, unless a 
moré stringent one should be substituted. 
The nomination of such a candidate after 
such a declaration is quite as significant as 
the action of the Convention upon the re- 
sumption resolution of Mr. Davis. With 
this hard-money candidate is associated Mr. 
WHEELER, a man of equally strong convic- 
tions and assured position upon the subject. 
And in the State of New York the Republic- 
an Legislature last winter demanded nation- 
al legislation to make the Resumption Act 
more efficient for its purpose. Add to this 
that the general tone of the party press upon 
the subject is sound and healthful, and that 
the party is strongest in the parts of the 
country where hard-money views are dom- 
inant. All this, indeed, does not show that 
the Republican is a hard-money in the same 
gense that it was an antislavery party. But 
to the practical hard-money American voter 


it shows that this is the party for him to 
sustain, unless the other offers a fairer rec- 
ord and promise. 


Now what is the position of the Demo-. 


cratic party upon this question? It con- 
tains the great majority of the soft-money 
men in the country. In its National Con- 
vention of 1868 it demanded a form of repu- 
diation. In the great central States of 
Ohio and Pennsylvania last year it contest- 
ed the election as a party of inflation. It 
has constantly sought, by a large majority 
of its members in the House of Representa- 
tives, to repeal the Resumption Act, or to se- 
cure some scheme of inflation. Many of the 
best men in the party, notwithstanding the 
strength of their party ties, feel the danger 
that must arise in the financial direction 
from a general party success ; and the great, 
final, conclusive evidence of the essential 
and perilous unsoundness of the party upon 
the subject is found in the action of its late 
National Convention. It was so conscious 
of the enormous soft-money element in the 
party, whose votes are indispensable to suc- 
cess, that it nominated one hard-money and 
one soft-money candidate, and placed them 
upon an acknowledged compromise plat- 
form, which demanded the repeal of the 
pledge of resumption. This action is the 
distinct recognition of the power of the in- 
flation element in the party, and it will en- 
courage it to strain every nerve to elect 
members of Congress of the same views, that 
it may control the party financial policy. 
There was nothing of this kind of contest or 
compromise in the Republican Convention. 
It made, as we think, the mistake of not 
treating the Resumption Bill in the same 
way that its candidate approves it; but its 
declaration that honor and morality require 
the speediest return to hard money was con- 
firmed by the nomination of two candidates 
who represent that faith to the utmost. 

These facts are stated in his own way 
and with great force by Mr. Scuurz. Is it 
surprising that they serve to assure him, 
an earnest and proved advocate of sound 
finance, that Democratic success must cer- 
tainly and necessarily sink the country deep- 
er in the slough? Indeed, it seems hardly 
possible that any one who is familiar with 
the late political history of the country 
should seriously assert that he thinks the 
financial views and promise of the Demo- 
cratic party to be sounder and more hope- 
ful than those of the Republican party. A 
year ago, in Ohio, Sam Cary, a sheer dema- 
gogue, was the Democratic candidate for 
Lieutenant-Governor upon an inflation plat- 
form, and this year he naturally incites a 
mob to demand bread or blood. It is true 
that the Republican Judge KELLEY support- 
ed CARY’s general position, but not less did 
the Democratic Governor TILDEN, who pub- 
licly expressed his hope of Democratic suc- 
cess by the election of ALLEN and Cary. 
Judge KELLEY was virtually repudiated by 
his party upon this point. But Governor 
TILDEN’s party has made immense conces- 
sions to its CARY brethren, and has nomi- 
nated an inflationist to secure their votes. 
Is this the party to maintain the national 
financial honor, and to secure what the best 
men of all parties sincerely desire—a sure 
and swift return to a hard-money basis? 
The opinion of Mr. ScHURZ upon this sub- 
ject is that of the great mass of patriotic 
citizens. 


PARTY HARMONY. 


A WESTERN Democratic paper says, 


“While the Conxiine and gnti-Conxiine factions 
of New York are engaged in a Beautiful family broil, 
the Democracy of that State are come up shoulder to 
shoulder for Tr.pen and reform.” 

This is intended as a disparagement of the 
Republican party, but it is really its high- 
est praise. The paragraph points out that 
very difference between the parties which 
most warmly commends the Republican to 
the sympathy and the support of all good 
citizens. That difference consists in the 
very much greater independence of the Re- 
publicans. And what does that independ- 
ence mean but a subordination of party 
spirit to patriotism—the disposition to pre- 
fer the public welfare to mere party suc- 
cess? It is true that a voter sustains a cer- 
tain party because he believes its character 
and principles to be more favorable to the 
national welfare than those of the other. 
But to make this an excuse for voting for 
all candidates and all measures that may be 
presented in the party name is in an honest 
and intelligent community to strike at the 
national welfare by destroying the party. 
There are a great number of voters who 
usually and by preference sustain Repub- 
lican nominations, who, if they are opposed 
to a certain action upon serious grounds, do 
not support that action merely because it is 
adopted as that of the party. It is nota 
question of the greater wisdom of the major- 
ity, because party action, as in a nominating 
convention, is quite as often due to the in- 
trigues of a few as to the general consent 


of the party. It was a feeling that sprang 
from the drill of the Democratic party, de- 
rived from AARON BurRR, that made a Tam- 
many orator say that he would vote for the 
devil if he were regularly nominated. That 
has never been the feeling of the Repub- 
lican party, not because it had no unscrupu- 
lous partisans, but because it has always 
had too large a patriotic and honest element. 

The difference of the spirit in the two 
parties is shown in the very instance cited 
by the Western paper. The Republican op- 
position in New York to the nomination of 
Senator CONKLING at Cincinnati was wholly 
impersonal. The strongest opponents of the 
nomination frankly acknowledged his high 
personal character and his ability and serv- 
ice. If questions had been suggested in re- 
gard to his professional action in certain in- 
stances, they were vague and undefined, and 
if considered as possible elements of opposi- 
tion, they were in no sense the moving cause 
of hostility to his nomination. In the judg- 
ment of the Republicans who opposed him, 
Mr. CONKLING was too closely identified with 
those things which the Republicans must 
show that they mean to reférm, or else 
abandon the contest. They were of opin- 
ion, also, that those things ought not to 
continue, and they opposed the nomination 
of Mr. CONKLING, as they would have op- 
posed that of General Grant for a third 
term. Had Mr. CONKLING béen nominated, 
nobody who knew the character of the pro- 
test against him can doubt that a very large 
body of those opponents would for the same 
reason have declined to vote for him. And 
if they had been told that they promoted 
Democratic success, they would have re- 
plied unanswerably that the consequences 
of a nomination properly rest upon those 
who make it. It was the consciousness of 
this spirit of intelligent independence among 
Republicans that controlled the Cincinnati 
nomination. 

On the other hand, Mr. TIrLDEN’s Demo- 
cratic opponents in New York threw sus- 
picion upon his personal character. They 
said not only that he was unavailable upon 
political grounds, and would certainly lose 
the State, but they implied that he was not 
honest. The most able, resolute, and con- 
spicuous organ of opposition to his nomina- 
tion said, within less than a week of the St. 
Louis Convention : 

“We know more than we care to publish of the 
weak points in Governor Ti_pen’s railroad record.... 
His wealth is equal to his ambition, and his ambition, 
as we have had occasion to show, is of that selfish 
and unscrupulous kind which not only does not admit 
of defense, but which proves that he is not the right 
man for the times, and certainly not for the Democrat- 
ic party to nominate as President....A pure man and 
a clean record is just what the country demands....A 
man who has dealt so largely in railroads and profited 
so largely by them will not be trusted as a candidate. 
The losses have been too frightful upon the one hand, 
and the private gains too enormous on the other, to 
make any man identified as Mr. Ti:pen is with rail- 
roads the proper candidate for President of the United 
States.” 

The insinuation and implication of such 
remarks are evident. But those who pub- 
licly uttered these sentiments are now ve- 
hement supporters of Mr. TILDEN, and the 
inevitable conclusion is that they think a 
Democratic lawyer who in their opinion has 
amassed a large fortune by disreputable, 
selfish, and suspicious transactions with 
railroads, would make a safer President than 
a spotless Republican against whose public, 
professional, and private character and ca- 
reer no Democrat, however partisan, can 
say a word. What is this but an illustra- 
tion of the maxim that if the devil be regu- 
larly nominated, he must be supported? 
The Democrats were filled with horror that 
Republicans should even entertain the idea 
of the nomination of Mr. BLAINE, who had 
been charged with some kind of improper 
connection with railroads. But the very 
Democrats who were loudest in the cry 
against Mr. BLAINE on that ground, and who 
covertly accused Mr. TILDEN of illicit gains 
from railroads, are now, as the Western 
Democratic paper exultingly says, coming 
up shoulder to shoulder in New York for 
“ TILDEN and reform.” 

We are very happy to admit that there 
is no harmony of this kind among New 
York Republicans. Those among them who 
were opposed upon just public and political 
grounds to the nomination of Mr. CONKLING 
at Cincinnati, because of his identification 
with courses that they did not approve, and 
which they believed to be injurious to the 
public welfare, are equally opposed to the 
slate nomination at Saratoga of any repre- 
sentative of the same spirit and methods. 
And in the last case, as in the first, it is upon 
public grounds, and is not attended with 
the least imputation upon individual char- 
acter. This sincere impersonal difference, 
which is steadfastly maintained for the sake 
of the principle involved, is the evidence to 
the good sense of the country of that con- 
viction and courage among Republicans 
which are the promise and guarantee of 
sound national administration. For they 
show what President Hayes has to rely 
upon in his party, in which is not one man 


| who has ever aspersed his personal integ- 
rity ; while President TILDEN and “ reform” 
would depend upon the “ harmony” of those 
who believe him to be upright and those 
who say that if a pure man and a clean rec- 
ord are desirable, he is not the proper man 
for President. 


DEMOCRATIC ECONOMY AND 
REFORM. 


A YEAR ago we commended Governor TIL- 
DEN for calling the attention of the Legis- 
lature to the fraudulent canal contracts, 
and for initiating proceedings against the 
thieves. The Republican Senate co-oper- 
ated with him by authorizing the necessary 
measures and by confirming the commission 
named by the Governor. The method of his 
action, however, soon showed that it was 
designed to advance his personal political 
fortunes, and our interest, with that of mul- 
titudes of other Republicans, naturally de- 
clined, because it was evident that reform 
based upon selfish individual aspiration was 
not very promising for the public advan- 
tage. More than a year has passed, and the 
Governor has secured the nomination of his 
party for the Presidency; but the actual re- 
sults of the reform are ludicrous. GEORGE 
D. LORD has been convicted and awaits sen- 
tence. No other. offender, we believe, has 
been punished, and the amount recovered to 
the Treasury is inconsiderable. ‘There were 
a great many very elaborate reports from 
the commission just before the election last 
year, describing the details of the frauds. 
But the constitutional amendments adopted 
before the commission was appointed had 
already prevented the perpetration of such 
frauds in future. It is not unfair to say 
that the Governor’s action in regard to the 
canal frauds shows not so much asingle and 
instinctive desire for honest administration, 
as the perception of a wary party politician, 
ambitious of the Presidency, that under ex- 
isting circumstances “reform” was a trump 
card to play. If such a view should be 
thought to be partisan and ungenerous, it is 
confirmed by the fact that, during a long ca- 
reer as a Democrat, Governor TILDEN has 
been known only as a most faithful and un- 
protesting “ machine” politician. / 

But another kind of confirmation is found 
in his eagerness to claim for himself a repu- 
tation for reform which does not belong to 
him. This, indeed, is not easy to reconcile 
with his character as a candid man. It. 
would not be surprising in a public man 
who claimed to be a mere politician, but 
Governor TILDEN takes a loftier tone. He 
speaks of himself as entering upon the du- 
ties of the Presidency, should he be elected, 
in that “spirit of consecration with which 
the soldier enters battle.” This is very fine. 
But this is properly the tone of perfect can- 
dor, and of that only. Now Governor TIL- 
DEN’s claims in regard to the reduction of 
taxation in this State under his administra- 
tion are not candid. The two arguments 
which are urged out of the State in favor 
of his election are that he has exposed and 
punished the canal frauds and reduced tax- 
ation in New York. At the Democratic 
ratification meeting in Boston, Judge AB- 
BOTT called Governor TILDEN, amidst great 
applause, “a man who has proved by his acts 
that he is capable in a year and a half of 
reducing the burden of taxes in the great 
Empire State of New York nearly one-half.” 
Judge ABBOTT has evidently taken the Gov- 
ernor at his own word. 

Governor TILDEN says that “the whole 
saving in 1876, as compared with 1874...... 
is $7,936,155. Of that sum $1,712,830 is in 
the diminished payment on debts; all the 
residue, $6,223,325, is in real economies.” 
The Governor here claims that the greater 
economy of expenditure under his adminis- 
tration has saved this last amount to the 
tax-payers. Now the total tax of 1874 was, 
in round numbers, $16,000,000, and that of 
1876 was $8,000,000. Of this total the sum 
levied in 1874 for the payment of debts and 
the sinking funds was nearly $6,000,000; 
the tax levied for 1876 for the same pur- 
poses is nearly $800,000. This first sum of 
$6,000,000 was not for a dollar of expenses, 
but for extinguishing debt and for the siuk- 
ingfunds. And the difference of more than 
$5,000,000 is due to the extinction of the debt 
and to the filling up of the sinking funds, 
and not at all, as Governor TILDEN claims, 
to the reduction of expenses, or what he calls 
realeconomies. The taxes are undoubtedly 
less this year. But it is not because Gov- 
ernor TILDEN has reduced expenses, but be- 
cause debts have been paid. And provision 
for the payment and for the relief of the 
tax-payers is due to Republican administra- 
tion. When Governor Drx’s term began in 
1872, there were $11,000,000 to be restored 
to the sinking funds, from which they had 
been taken by the Democratic party to help 
out the State payments. Under Governor 
D1x this amount was restored, and the sink- 
ing funds were made complete. The whole 


indebtedness of the State was reduced dur- 
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ing the same time more than $8,000,000. 
Governor D1x stated at the close of his term 
that if the Republicans retained the power 
until 1877, the bounty debt of $21,000,000 
would be paid off without increased taxa- 
tion, and he anticipated from the extinction 
of debt already going on a relief to the tax- 
payers of $4,000,000. The result, owing to 
the large premium upon sinking fund in- 
vestments made by the Republicans, was 
even better than Governor DIX anticipated. 

This reduction of taxation, due to Gov- 
ernor Drx’s interference on behalf of the 
sinking funds and to the paying off of debts, 
is claimed by Governor TILDEN and his sup- 
porters to be due to greater economy of ad- 
ministration. The Governor substantially 
says to the farmers and all other tax-payers 
of the State that his skill and thrift have 
enabled him to reduce the expenses of the 
government by six millions of dollars, or, 
as Judge ABBOTT states in Boston, he has 
reduced the burden of taxes nearly one- 
half. This is the impression that the Gov- 
ernor seeks to convey, and, by conveying, to 
promote his election to the Presidency. It 
is an untruthful impression. He and his 
administration have not reduced taxation 
by reducing expenses. Taxation has been 
reduced by the payment of debts, for which 
payment Governor TILDEN did not make 
provision, but which he found made. He 
is fond of appealing to the farmers. Let 
the farmers of New York understand that the 
Governor is entitled to the credit of reducing 
taxes exactly as a man who buys in Septem- 
ber a field that was plowed and planted by 
his neighbor in May is entitled to the credit 
of a great crop. 


MR. TILDEN AND TWEED. 


THE New York World asserts that Harper's 
Weekly bas changed its tone tn speaking of 
Governor TILDEN, and in proof of its asser- 
tion quotes from a communication upon the 
TWEED Ring and its exposure, which was 
signed by the author, and published in the 
Weekly last November. The Buffalo Courier 
goes further, and, with unpardonable indif- 
ference to the facts and ludicrous negligence, 
says that “the New York Times had been 
making a great parade of figures” to show 
the TWEED crimes, and that this communi- 
cation was the editorial rejoinder of the 
Weekly to the Times in favor of Mr. TILDEN, 
and that all this was “last November.” The 
. communication in question was a thorough 
review of the whole subject from the writ- 
er’s point of view, to which he signed his 
name. The exposures in the Times were not 
what the Buffalo Courier says it “had been 
making,” but those which it had made more 
than four years before, and the “ editorial” 
called attention tothe communication, which 
arraigned the action of the Court of Appeals, 
as written in good faith and after careful 
study. The editorial, from which the pas- 
sage quoted is not, as the World and Courier 
allege, an extract, did not express agree- 
ment with any view taken of Mr. TILDEN’s 
course in the article. The statement of the 
two papers is an entire misrepresentation. 

The opinions of the Weekly, as of the World 
and the Courier, are found in its editorial col- 
umns, and not in its correspondence. Those 
opinions in regard to Mr. TILDEN’S associa- 
tion with TWEED have been always the same, 
and were expressed in much the same terms 
when he was nominated for Governor as 
now when he is a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. Those opinions are founded upon 
the fact that while Mr. TILDEN undoubtedly 
despised TWEED, yet, as a Democratic politi- 
cian and for the sake of the Democratic par- 
ty, he practically gave his countenance to 
him, and instead of openly and manfully op- 
posing him, and seeking to rally around him- 
self the better elements of his party, Mr. 
TILDEN, during TWEED’s ascendency, was 
content to denounce the Republican party 
and centralization, which was what TWEED 
desired; that when public opinion, with- 
out regard to party, was indignantly aroused, 
and good citizens every where were com- 
bining to overthrow the Ring, Mr. TILDEN 
hesitated and delayed; that he declined to 
attend the great meeting at which the Com- 
mittee of Seventy was appointed to head 
the movement against TWEED, just as he 
declined, when Sumter was fired upon, to 
join in the great meeting to pledge New 
York to the support of the government; 
and that he did not heartily and unreserv- 
edly engage in the crusade against TWEED 
until he saw that he could do so without 
injury to the Democratic party or to his 
standing in it. And we have always said 
that when he thought that result secure, he 
worked zealously and efliciently for the ex- 
posure of TWEED. 

This has been the unchanged opinion of 
Harper's Weekly upon the subject, and the 
World and Buffalo Courier merely “ gnaw a 
file” in quoting the words and views of our 
correspondents as our own. The essential 
and insuperable difliculty of Mr. TILDEN’s 
position is that, being a thorough and un- 
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compromising Democratic party politician, 
sharing in its Copperhead sympathies and 
actions during the war, and shrinking from 
openly and resolutely defying TWEED until 
the whole State and all parties had risen 
against him, he now offers himself as petul- 
iarly a “reformer.” But, as we have said 
more than once during the last two. years, 
if the final exposure of TWEED had not been 
made in the New York Times, and without 
any assistance or apparent sympathy from 
Mr. TILDEN, and if TWEED’s supremacy in 
his party had remained what it was when 
Mr. TILDEN co-operated with his action in 
the party conventions, and when the Ring 
infamously forged Mr. TILDEN’s name with- 
out personal denunciation of them by him, 
we see no reason to suppose that Mr. TiL- 
DEN would not have remained silent. And 
this, notwithstanding the fact, which we 
havé also always stated, that “ when he 
once took hold of the TWEED prosecution,” 
he “joined in pushing it relentlessly to the 
end.” 

These are the opinions of Harper’s Weekly 
in regard to Mr. TILDEN and TWEED. It 
has always expressed them frankly, and it 
has never expressed any other. 


SENATOR GORDON’S NON-PAR- 
TISAN INTERNAL REVENUE 
SERVICE. 

WE have heretofore spoken of the speech 
of the Democratic Senator GorDoN, from 
Georgia, upon a non-partisan internal rev- 
enue service. The Senator has now intro- 
duced a bill to provide for this object, which 
we have read with great interest. Its pro- 
Visions, 80 far as they can be clearly inferred 
—for the bill is very loosely drawn—are as 
follows: all appointments to be made to the 
lowest grades upon competitive examina- 
tion; the upper grades to be filled by pro- 
motion ; three examiners, not all of the same 
party, to be named by the Commissioner, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to examine those who are present- 
ed by the Commissioner; no applicant to be 
refused examination because of his party; 
the examination to regard character, ca- 
pacity, and fitness; the results to be re- 
ported to the appointing power, and the 
appointments “may” be made from the ap- 
plicants examined; promotions also to be 
made upon competitive examinations, under 
direction of the Commissioner and the Sec- 
.retary ; and the Commissioner, with the See- 
retary’s approval, may remove any ofticer 
in his department for incompetency, malfea- 
sance in office, official neglect, paying money 
fof political purposes, or for using official in- 
fluence for such purposes, but for such causes 
only. 

It is not clear from the bill whether the 
nature of a competitive examination is dis- 


tinctly understood. A true examination of - 


this kind results in the superiority of one 
person. Therefore, if strictly enforced, it 
would designate one person only to be 
named to every vacancy. This may be @on- 
templated by the bill, but it does not plain- 
ly appear. It seems rather to intend a class 
of persons from which the appointing pow- 
er is toselect. This would be the result of 
what is known as astandard or pass exam- 
ination, which, as experience in England and 
in the United States has proved, amounts to 
nothing. Another observable point in the 
scheme is that no applicant is to be exam- 
ined unless he is presented by the Commis- 
sioner. This is the old “nomination” sys- 
tem in England, and it resulted in making 
the system of influence more pointed and 
effective. It was found abortive for any 
good purpose, and abandoned. If, as the 
bill seems to imply, the examination is not 
to be really competitive, the result would 
be that the political pressure would be di- 
rected upon the Commissioner to nominate, 
and then upon the examiners to make the 
standard merely nominal, and finally upon 
the appointing power to appoint the favored 
applicant. There is nothing in the scheme 
thus far that would not be entirely flexible. 
There is nothing to prevent the Commission- 
er nominating or refusing to nominate for 
examination at his pleasure. There is noth- 
ing to prevent the examination from being 
as merely formal as it is in the Custom- 
house now. There is no remedy here for 
mischief. For nobody is appointed now 
except upon some form of examination, and 
nobody passes through the form except at 
the pleasure of the appointing power. Thus 
far the bill seems to do something, but does 
nothing. 

Then comes an extraordinary provision. 
Even assuming that the Commissioner has 
nominated ftmpartially, and that the exam- 
ination has been rigorous, and that all 
“bummers” have been dropped, the bill 
does not require the appointment to be 
made from those who are proved to be com- 
petent and fit. It provides only that the 
appointment “may” or may. not be made 
from them. We have no reason whatever 
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to doubt the sincere desire of Senator Gor- 
DON to secure some kind of reform in the 
method of appointment. But his scheme is 
fatally defective. If the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue and the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the President were all reso- 
lute and intelligent reformers, this scheme, 
like any other, would be serviceable. But 
those officers would very soon discover that 
such a bill contains no reform of the pres- 
ent system, although it is an expression of 
desire of such reform, and is therefore en- 
titled to the respectful consideration of 
those who comprehend the necessity of 
some decisive action upon the subject. 


THE HAMBURG BUTCHERY. 


PRESIDENT GRANT, on the Ist inst., sént to the 
Senate a message concerning the recent massacre 
of negroes at Hamburg, South Carolina, and with 
it a copy of the following letter to Governor 
Chamberlain : 


“ Mawnstow, 
Wasmineron, D. C., July 26, 1876. 


“ Deak Siz,—I am in receipt of your letter of the 
22d of July, and all the inclosures enumerated there- 
in, giving an account of the late barbarous massacre 
of innocent men at the town of Hamburg, South Car- 
colina. The views which you express as to the duty 
you owe to your oath of office and to citizens to secure 
to all their civil rights, including the right to vote ac- 
cording to the dictates of their own consciences, and 
the further duty of the Executive of the nation to give 
all needful aid, when properly called on to do so, to 
enable you to insure this inalienable right, I fully con- 
curin. The scene at Hamburg, as cruel, blood-thirsty, 
wanton, unprovoked, and uncalled-for as it was, is only 
a repetition of the course which has been pursued in 
other Southern States within the last few years, nota- 
bly in Mississippi and Louisiana. Mississippi is gov- 
erned to-day by officials chosen through fraud and 
violence such as would scarcely be accredited to sav- 
ages, much less to a civilized and Christian people. 
How long these things are to continue, or what is to 
be the final remedy, the Great Ruler of the universe 
only knows; but I have an abiding faith that the rem- 
edy will come, and come speedily; and I earnestly 
hope that it will come peacefully. There has never 
been a desire on the part of the North to humiliate the 
South. Nothing is claimed for one State that is not 
freely accorded to all others, unless it may be the right 
to kill negroes and Republicans without fear of pun- 
ishment and without loss of caste or reputation. This 
has seemed to be a privilege claimed by a few States, 
I repeat again that I fully agree with you as to the 
measure of your duties in the present emergency, and 
as to my duties. Goon, and let every Governor where 
the same dangers threaten the peace of his State go 
on in the conscientious discharge of his duties to the 
humblest as well as the proudest citizen, and I will 
give every aid for which I can find law or conatitu- 
tional power. A government that can not give pro- 
tection to life, property, and all guaranteed civil rights 
—in this country the greatest is an untrammeled bal- 
lot—to the citizen is in so far a failure, and every en- 
ergy of the eppressed should be exerted, always within 
the law and by constitutional means, to regain lost 
privileges and protection. Too long denial of guaran- 
teed rights is sure to lead to revolution—bloody revo- 
lution, where suffering must fall upon the innocent as 
well as the guilty. Expressing the hope that the bet- 
ter judgment and co-operation of citizens of the State 
over which you have presided so ably may enable you 
to secure a fair trial and punishment of all offenders, 
without distinction of race or color or previous condi- 
tion of servitude, and without aid from the Federal 
government, but on the promise of such aid on the 
conditions named in the foregoing, I subscribe myself, 
very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“U. 8. Grant, 


Hon. D, Governor of South Carolina.’’ 


— 


PERSONAL» 


Tue late Mr. ALEXANDER RvussELL, editor of 
the Scotsman, of Edinburgh, the leading journal 
of Scotland, was one of the remarkable men of 
his country and time. The London Lzaminer, 
speaking of him, says: “‘ Mr. RusseLL was as 
well known and as thoroughly identified with 
his paper in Edinburgh as the late Horacg 
GREELEY in New York or pe 
in Paris..... He started in life with the disad- 
vantage of a mental and physical constitution 
which seemed as if they coult,defy every strain, 
and he yielded to the temptation to believe that 
no fatigue could be too much for him, and so he 
dies prematurely. No one can be said to know 
the Edinburgh of our time who has not met 
ALEXANDER RUSSELL at dinner there, nor will 
Edinburgh be the same when his robust and 
genial presence is no longer a part of its polit- 
ical and social life.’’ 

—ALPHONSE Karr, the French novelist, wields 
a profitable pen, but his flower and vegetable 
gardens at Nice yield him an ineome larger than 
he derives from his literary labors. 

—Joseru R. Brown, of the Brown & Sharp 
Manufacturing Company, lately deceased, be- 
queathed $10,000 to the Providence Free Public 

ibrary, and $8000 to the Rhode Island Hospital 
to establish two free beds. 

—Among the men of eminence who have grad- 
uated from Princeton may be named James 
Map180n (fourth President of the United States), 
JONATHAN Epwakps, Dr. WitnHexnspoon, Bish- 
ops Hopart, M‘ILvaing, Meape, and Jouns, 
the Rev. AARON Burk and the irreverent AARON 
Burk, Epwarp Livineston, FRENEAU, 
BensaMIn and Ricuakp Rusu, George M. 
LAS, CHARLES G. LELAND, PakKe Gopwtn, and 
scores of others who have achieved more or less 
of fame, and done honor to their alma mater. 

—The late Sir AktauR HeLps, who enjoyed 
the honorable position of Clerk of the Privy 
Council, with a salary of $8500 per annum and 
little to do, and who derived a handsome income 
from his copyrights, died comparatively poor, 
his personal estate having been sworn to as 
worth less than $35,000. 

—Prince MiILan of Servia, whose name hap- 
pens now to be topmost on the public talk of 
the Old World, was educated in Paris, at the 
Lycée Louis-le-Grand, where his marked char- 
acteristic was obstinacy. He is a tall, stout, 
muscular man, resembles Prince NAPOLEON, and 
speaks with great fluency and even eloquence. 

—The Christian Intelligencer of this city, the 
organ of the Reformed Charch, says that “in 


rendering his decision adverse to the contest- 


ants of the will of the late A. T. Stewart, Sur- 
rogate CALVIN incidentally gave expression to 
some thoughts, as the result of his observation 
and experience, —— the ‘ growing irrever- 
ent disregard by heirs at law and next of kin of 
the last wills and testaments of those who by 
honest industry and prudence may have ac- 
quired a moderate competence or an ,abun- 
dance, and who, pursuant to law, have pre- 
sumed to bestow their pittance or their fortune 
according to their own free-will.’ The reflec-; 
tions of the Surrogate aré of such general inter- 
est, and in the main\are so eminently judicious, ' 
that they are worthy\of consideration.” 

—Monseigneur Dypantoup, Bishop of Or- 
leans, has written a pamphlet which is expected 
to cause some sensation. It is entitled, “Whither 
are We Going ?”’ and endeavors to show that in 
consequence of the progress of atheism and ma- 
— society and religion are in the greatest 
peril. 

—The Rev. Wiisz Brown, rector of White- 
stone, England, has communicated to the Lon- 

on Leisure Hour the following memorandum 
recorded by his late father: *‘ Every member of 
ne: family has seen my riding horse, Walter, 
take the handle of the stable pump in his mouth, 
and: pump water into the trough in a stream.— 
CHARLES Browy, Rector.’ 

—Mr. GLADSTONE’s literary activity knows no 
abatement. He has contributed .to the July 
Church Quarterly a paper on the life of Dr. Nor- 
MAN MaCLEop, and in the forth-coming Quarterly 
Jteview will have an article on Lord MacauLay. 

—‘*Anne Brewster,’’ one of the cleverest of 
foreign correspondents, gives the oe neat 
** personal’ of BROWNING, the poet, who is one 
of those ready men that can answer all manner 
of questions in a most intelligent manner. One 
evening, at a dinner, he answered questions right 
and left. At last a prim Englishwoman said: 
‘* Would you be so very good, now, Mr. Brown- 
ING, as to tell me something about the Plymouth 
Brethren?’ ‘Certainly, madam,” he replied; 
“no trouble at all. The Plymouth Brethren 
are,’’ etc., etc.; and he poured out a full ac- 
count of these Frati that of course delighted 
the company; for there is nothing a set of En- 
glish people at dinner enjoy so much as this sort 
of elegant instruction. After he had finished, 
the lady who had asked the question looked very 
wise, as if his explanation had awakened other 
deep on thoughts; then her eyes bright- 
ened, as if now her doubts and wonderings were 
to be settled at last. “‘Ah, thank you so Pat 
much, Mr. Brown1ne,”’ she cried, eagerly; 
am sure you are the very one who can tell me 
what are Plymouth bloaters!”’ 

—The will of the late Aueustus Haminwar, 
of Boston, who was said to be at the time of his 
death the richest man in New England, has been 
admitted to probate. The estate is estimated to 
be worth fifteen millions of dollars. He gives 
$1 in gold to be distributed among cor- 

orati®hs organized for public charity, or as 
‘much as pee among those most worthy, 
avoiding all such as make two pa where 
there was but one before, and those with any 
appearance of sham—where the managers de- 
rive pecuniary profit from the management—my 
wish being to aid the worthy poor, and to assist 
those who are willing to assist themselves, when 
able, and to smooth the last hours of the dying 
poor.’’ He leaves $1000 a year for twenty years 
to the Litchfield (Connecticut) poor-house for 
divine worship. is house on Mount Vernon 
Street, Boston, his Milton estate, and $200,000 
in gold are willed to his wife. His plantations 
in Cuba and his pipe in Chili have been pro- 
— for in another will, proved in those coun- 

cs. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Conaeress: The President, on the Sist ult., sent 
message to the House pointing out some of the de- 
fects in the Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill, in making 
inadequate provision for some branches of the public 
service, and noge at all for others. The paper was 
referred to the Appropriation Committee.—On the lst 
inst., the House passed a bill appropriating $227,566 
for the payment Of the indebtedness incurred in the 
construction of the New York Post-office building. — 
The River and Harbor Appropriation Bill, a — 
ating $5,000,000, was passed by the Senate on the 3d.— 
The Secretary of War, on the 29th ult., submitted to 
the House the recommendation of General Sheridan 
that certain of the cavalry regiments of the army be 
recruited to the maximum standard for service against 
the hostile Indians. The increase would be 2500 men. 
—The Senate voted, on the Ist inst., on the impeach- 
ment of ex-Secretary Belknap. On the first article the 
vote stood 35 for conviction and 2% for the discharge 
of the accused for lack of jariediction, On other arti- 
cles the vote stood 36 and 37 to 2% and 2%. The result 
was reported to the House on the 2d.—The bill to limit 
and fix the Signal Service was amended and passed by 
the Senate on the 3d. On the same day, the Judiciary 
Committee of the House sabmitted a unanimous re- 
port in regard to the Caldwell telegram, entirely ex- 
onerating Mr. Knott from any intention or desire of 
withholding it improperly from the knowledge of the 
committee or of the House. Mr. Knott thereupon 
made a speech in denial of a charge recently publish- 
ed in this connection in a Philadelphia newspaper. A 
warm discussion followed, which ended in the bill be- 
ing recommitted, to afford the minority of the commit- 
tee an opportunity to report.—The House, on the 3d, 
voted for a final adjournment of Congress on the 7th. 

The long-looked-for letters of Mesers. Tilden and 
Hendricks, accepting the nomination for President and 
Vice-President on the Democratic ticket, were publish- 
ed in the newspapers of the Sth inst.—jast thirty-eight 
days after the nomination of Tilden, and thirty-seven 
days after the nomination of Hendricks, 

On the Ist inst. the President issued a proclamation 
declaring Colorado to be a State of the Union. 

Hon. love S. Orth has written a letter to the 
chairman of the Republican State Central Committee 
of Indiana, declining to be a candidate for Governor. 

The Michigan Republican State Convention met at 
Lansing, on the 3d, and nominated C. 8. Croswell for 
Governor, and Alonzo Sessions for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. 

Nine members of a picnic company were drowned, 
on the Ist, by the sinking of a flat-boat on Bawbee's 
Lake, Michigan. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 

Tue latest news from the East is of the massacre of 
a whole detachment of Turkish troo It appears 
that after a fight at Pandirolo three Turkish battal- 
ions and, 500 Circassians croased the frontier into Ser- 
via. General Horvatovich, the Servian commander, 
feigned a retreat. The Turks followed him and occu- 
pied a village on the plain. On the Ist. inst. the Ser- 
vians attacked the Turks, taking them by surprise, 
and killed the entire detachment. 

The ship Geltwood, while on a voyage from Liver- 
pool to Melbourne, recently war lost, with all hands 
on board, off Cape Northumberland, on the south 
coast of Australia. 
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“An Eagle stayed bas flight, and entreated a Lion to make an alliance with him to their mutual advantage. Tl Lion replied: ‘I have no objection, but you must excuse 
me fer requiring you to find surety for your good faith; for how can I trust any one as a friend who is able to fly away from his bargain whenever he pleases ? ”— sop. 
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THE CENTENNIAL. 


Ovr illustration on page 673 gives a view on 
State Avenue, looking west, with some of the 
State cottages on either side. On the extreme 
left rises the George’s Hill tower, from the top of 
which a splendid view of the Centennial grounds 
and a wide extent of the surrounding country 
may be obtained. 

On page 680 will be found a series of sketches 
made in the Norwegian department in Agricultu- 
ral Hall and the Main Building. From the latter 
we are shown figures of the Norwegian peasantry, 
and vehicles for summer and winter travel, with 
théMittle perch behind, where, as we learn from 
the vivacious writings of the late Mr. J. Ross 
Brownr, a pretty girl-postilion sometimes stands 
and beguiles the way with her innocent and cheer- 
ful prattle. Among the things that attracted the 
attention of our artist.was the prow of an ancient 
ship, guarded by the figure of a sea-king. The 
whole exhibit is interesting. There are delicate 
filigree ornaments and some beautiful glass-ware 
from Christiania. Among the latter are a num- 
ber of dainty punch-bowls, etched in sepia. The 
filigree-work has fallen into disfavor, notwith- 
standing its beauty when new. If its color could 
be prevented from becoming dull and tarnished, 
this kind of jewelry would be all the rage; but 
unfortunately these pretty ornaments soon grow 
lifeless and unlovely in color, and though crowds 
of visitors may admire them, very few are incau- 
tious enough to invest money in them. Norway 
is famous for wood and ivory carving. Many of 
the specimens of this art industry are very beau- 
tiful, and attract much attention. 

The Norwegian fisheries exhibit in Agricultural 
Hall is shown on the same page. There may be 
seen food fishes preserved in alcohol, models of 
fishing vessels, dried fish, nets, spears, and every 
kind of tackle and implements used in the pur- 
suit of the finny tribes. 


TA. 
By MRS. OLIPHANT, 
Avcrnor or “ Tae CHRONICLES or CaRLInGrorp,” “ In- 


noocent,” “Squire Arven,” “Tur Perrervar 
Curate,” “‘Ompra,” ETO., ETO. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE HILL. 


Arter this a long interval passed, which it is 
needless to describe in detail. Five years is a 
long time in a life: how much it does! Makes 
ties and breaks them, gives life and withdraws it, 
finds you happy and leaves you miserable, builds 
you up or plucks you down; and at the same 
time how little it does! Buffets you, caresses 
you, plays at shuttlecock with you; yet leaves 
you the same man or woman, unchanged. Most 
of this time James Beresford had spent in ab- 
sences, now here, now there; not travels accord- 
ing to the old happy sense, though in a real and 
matter-of-fact sense they were more travels than 
those he had made so happily in the honey-moon- 
ing days. But he did not like to use the word. 
He called his long voyages absences, nothing 
more. And they were of a very different kind 
from those expeditions of old. He avoidéd the 
Continent as if pestilence had béen there, and 
would not even cross it to get the mail at Brin- 
disi, but went all the way round from Southamp- 
ton when he went to the East. He went up the 
Nile, with a scientific party, observing some phe- 
nomenon or’other. He went to America in the 
same way. He was not a very good sailor, but 
he made up his mind to that as the best way of 
fighting through those lonely years. Once he 
went as far north as any but real arctic ex- 
plorers, with their souls in it, had ever done. 
Once he tracked the possible path of Russia 
across the wildest border wastes to the Indian 
frontier. He went every where languidly but 
persistently, seldom roused, but never discour- 
aged. A man may be very brave outside, though 
he is not brave within; and weakness is linked to 
strength in ways beyond our guessing. He went 
into such wilds once that they gave him an “ ova- 
tion” at the Geographical Society’s meeting, not 
because of any information he had brought them, 
or any thing he had done, but because he had 
been so far off, where so few people had ever 
been. And periodically he came back to the 
Square; he would not leave that familiar house. 
His wife’s drawing-room was kept just as she 
had liked it, though no one entered the room: 
the cook and John the butler, who had married, 
having the charge of every thing. And when 
Mr. Beresford came back to England, he went 
home, living down stairs generally, with one of 
his traveling companions to bear him company. 
Maxwell and he had dropped apart. They were 
still by way of being firm friends, and doubtless, 
had one wanted the other, would still have proved 
so—last resource of friendship, in which the sev- 
ered may still hope. But as nothing happened 
to either, their relations waxed cold and distant. 
The doctor had never got clear of the suspicion 
which had risen in his mind at Mrs. Beresford’s 
death. It is true that had James Beresford given 
the poor lady that “strong sweet dose” she once 
had asked for, Maxwell would have forgiven his 
friend with all his heart. I do not know, in such 
a strange case, what the doctor would have done; 
probably exactly as he did afterward do—invent 
a death certificate which might be accepted as 
possible, though it was not in accordance with 
the facts. But, anyhow, he would have taken up 


warmly, and stood by his friend to his last gasp. 
This being the case, it is impossible to tell on 
what principle it was that Maxwell half hated 
Beresford, having a lurking suspicion that he 
had done it—a suspicién contradicted by his own 
statement and by several of the facts. But this 


was the case. The man who would have helped 
his wife boldly, heart-brokenly, to escape from 


| living agony, was one thing; but he who would 


give her a fatal draught, or connive at her get- 
ting it, and then veil himself so that no one should 
know, was different. So Mr. Maxwell thought. 
The inconsistency might be absurd, but it was so. 
They positively dropped out of acquaintance. The 
men who visited James Beresford when he was at 
home were men with tags to their name, mystic 
initials, F.S.A.’s, F.G.S.’s, F.R.S.’s, and others of 
that class. And Maxwell, who was his oldest 
friend, dropped off. He said to himself that if 
Beresford ever wanted him badly, he would find 
his friendship surviving. But Beresford did not 
want Maxwell, nor Maxwell Beresford; and thus 
they were severed for a suspicion which would 
not have severed them had it been a reality, or 
so at least Maxwell thought. The doctor still 
went down once a week regularly to visit Miss 
Charity, and so kept up his knowledge of the 
family; but “nothing came” of the old fancy that 
had been supposed to exist between him and Cher- 


ry. They all hardened down unconsciously, these’ 


middle-aged folk, in their various ways. The doc- 
tor became a little rougher, a little redder, a trifle 
more weather-beaten ; and Miss Cherry grew im- 
perceptibly more faded, more slim, more prim. As 
for Miss Charity, being now over seventy, she was 
younger than ever, her unwrinkled cheeks smooth- 
er, her blue eyes_as blue, her step almost more 
alert, her garden more full of roses. ‘After sev- 
enty,” she tersely said, “‘one gets a new lease.” 
And Mrs. Burchell, at the rectory, was a little 
stouter, and her husband a little more burly, and 
both of them more critical. 

Fifty is perhaps a less amiable age than three- 
score and ten. I am not sure that it is not the 
least amiable age of all; the one at which nature 
begins to resent the fact of growing old. Of all 
the elder generation, James Beresford was the 
one to whom it made least change, notwithstand- 
ing that he was the only one who had “come 
through” any considerable struggle. He was still 
speculative, still fond of philosophical talk, still 
slow to carry out to logical conclusions any of 
the somewhat daring theories which he loved to 
play with. He was as little affected as any by 
what he believed and what he did not believe. 

, As for Cara, however, these five years had made 
a great difference to her; they had widened the 
skies over her head and the earth under her feet. 
Whereas she had been but twelve, a child, grop- 
ing and often in the dark, now she was seven- 
teen, and every new day that rose was a new 
reminder to her the darkness had fled away, and 
the firmament all around her quivered and trem- 
bled with light. Night but pretended to be, as 
in summer, when twilight meets twilight, and 
makes the moment of so-called midnight and 
darkness the merriest and sweetest of jests. Ev- 
ery thing was bright around her feet and before 
her in that flowery path which led through tracts 
of sunshine. She was no more afraid of life than 
the flowers are. Round about her the elders, 
who were her guides, and ought to have been her 
examples, were not, she might have perceived, 
had she paused to think, exuberantly happy. 
They had no blessedness to boast of, nor any ex- 
emption from common ills; but it no more oc- 
curred to Cara to think that she, she could ever 
be like her good aunt Cherry, or Mrs. Burchell, 
than that she could be turned into a blue bird, like 
the prince in the fairy tale. The one transforma- 
tion would have been less wonderful than the 
other. She had lived chiefly at Sunninghill during 
her father’s absence, and it was a favorite theory 
with the young Burchells, all but two (there were 
ten of them), that she would progress in time to 
be the Miss Cherry, and then the Miss Charity, 
of that maiden house. A fate was upon it, they 
said. It was always to be in the hands of a 
Miss Beresford, an old-maidish Charity, to be 
transmitted to another Charity after her. This 
was one of the favorite jokes of the rectorial 
household, warmly maintained except by two, i. ¢., 
Agnes, the eldest, a young woman full of aspira- 
tions, and Roger, the second boy, who had aspi- 
rations too, or rather who had one aspiration, of 
which Cara was the object. She would not die 
Charity Beresford if he could help it; but this 
was a secret design of which nobody knew. 
Cara’s presence, it may be supposed, had made a 
great deal of difference at Sunninghill. . It had in- 
troduced a governess and a great many lessons, 
and it had introduced juvenile parties and an 
amount of fun unparalleled before in the neigh- 
borhood. Not that she was a very merry child, 
though she was full of visionary happiness; but 
when she was there, there too was drawn every 
thing the two elder Charity Beresfords could 
think of as delightsome. The amusements of 
the princesses down in St. George’s were infinitely 
less considered. To be sure, there were many of 
them, apd Cara was but one. She would have 
been quite happy enough in the garden among 
the roses, but because this was the case she had 
every “distraction” that love could think of, and 
all the young people in the neighborhood had 
reason to rejoice that Cara Beresford had come 
to live with. her aunts at Sunninghill. 

However, these delights came to an end when 
Mr. Beresford came home at length “to settle.” 
To say with what secret dismay, though external 
pleasure, this news was received at “the Hill” 
would require avolume. The hearts of the ladies 
there sank into their shoes. They did not dare 
to say any thing but that they were delighted. 

“Of course I am. to be congratylated,” Miss 
Charity said, with a countenance that seemed to 
be cut out of stone. “To see James settle down 
to his life aggin is the greatest desire I can have. 
What good was he to any one, wandering like 
that over the face of the earth? We might all 
have been dead and buried before we could have 
called him back.” 

“Of course we are delighted,” said Miss Cher- 
ry, with a quaver in her voice. “He is my only 
brother. People get separated when they come 
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to our time of life, but James and I have always 
been one in heart. I am more glad than words 
can say.” And then she cried. But she was 
not a strong-minded or consistent person, and 
her little paradoxes surprised nobody. Miss 
Charity herself, however, who was not given to 
tears, made her blue eyes more muddy that first 
evening after the news came than all the sev- 
enty years had made them. “ What is the child 
to do?” she asked, abruptly; “of an age to be 
‘out,’ and without a chaperon, or any sense in his 
head to teach him that such a thing is wanted ?”’ 

“You would not like him to marry again ?”’ 
said Miss Cherry, blowing her agitated nose. 

“T’d like him to have some sense, or sensible 
notions in his head, whatever he does. What is 
to beeome of the child ?” 

Alas! I fear it was, “‘ What is to become of us 
without her ?” that filled their minds most. 

It was autumn; the end of the season at which 
the Hill was most beautiful. It had its loveliness 
too in winter, when the wonderful branching of 
the trees—all that symmetry of line and net-work 
which summer hides with loving decorations— 
was made visible on the broader background of 
the skies, which gained infinitude from the drop- 
ping of those evanescent clouds of foliage. But 
the common mind rejected the idea of the Hill in 
winter as that place of bliss which it was ac- 
knowledged to be during the warm half of the 
year. In autumn, however, the “‘ mists and mel- 
low fruitfulness” of the great plain, the things 
of fervid color which came to the trees, the soft 
hazy distances and half-mournful brightness of 
the waning season, gave the place a special beau- 
ty. There are still abundant flowers fringing 
the lawn; blazing red salvias, geraniumas, all the 
warm plants that reach the “ fall ;” big hollyhocks 
flaunting behind bushes, and languishing dahlias. 
Some late roses lingered still; the air was sweet 
with the faint soft perfume of mignonette ; pe- 
tunias, just on the point of toppling over into 
decay, made a flutter of white and lilac against 
the walls, and here and there a bunch of belated 
honeysuckle, or cluster of jasmine stars out of 
date, threw themselves forth upon the trellis. 
It was on the sweetest mellow autumnal day, 
warm as July, yet misty as October, that the Misses 
Beresford had their last garden party for Cara. 
All their parties were for Cara; but this was es- 
pecially hers, her friends far and near coming to 
take leave of her, as her life at the Hill termi- 
nated. 

“She goes just at the proper moment,” Miss 
Charity said, sitting out on the lawn in her 
white crape shawl, receiving her visitors, with St. 
George’s and all the plain beyond shining through 
the autumn branches like a picture laid at her 
feet. ‘She takes the full good of us to the last, 
and when winter comes, which lays us bare, she 
will be off with the other birds. She lasts just a 
little longer than the swallows,” said the old 
lady, with a laugh. 

“But you can’t wonder, dear Miss Beresford, 
that she should wish to go to her father. What 
can come up to a father?” said Mrs. Burchell, 
meaning, it is to be supposed, to smooth over the 
wound. 

Miss Charity lifted her big green fan ominously 
in her hand. It was closed, and it might have 
inflicted no slight blow; and, of all things in the 
world, it would have pleased the old lady most to 
bring it down smartly upon that fat hand, stuffed 
desperately into a tight purple glove, and very 
moist and discolored by the confinement, which 
rested on the admirable clergywoman’s knee. 

Meanwhile Roger Burchell, who was bold, and 
did not miss his chances, had got Cara away from 
the croquet players and the talk, on pretense of 
showing her something. “I am coming to see 
you in town,” he said. “It is as easy to go there 
as to come here, and I sha’n’t care for coming here 
when you are gone, So you need not say good- 
by to me.” 

“ Very well,” said Cara, laughing ; “ is that all ? 
I don’t mean to say good-by to any one. lam not 
going for good. Of course I shall come back.”’ 

“You will never come back just the same,” 
said Roger; “but mind what I tell you. I mean 
to come totown. I havean aunt at Notting Hill. 
When I get leave from the college I shall gothere. 
The old lady will be pleased, and so you shall see 
me every Sunday, just as you do now.” 

“ Every Sunday !” said Cara, slightly surprised. 
“T don’t mind, Roger; it can’t matter to me; 
but I don’t think they will like it here.” 


“They will like it if you do,” said the enter- | 


prising youth. He was twenty, and soon about 
to erlter on his profession, which was that of an 
engineer. He was not deeply concerned as to 
what his parents might feel, but at the same time 
he was perfectly confident of their appreciation 
of Cara as an excellent match, should that luck be 
his. This is not intended to mean that Roger 
thought of Cara as a good match. He had, on 
the contrary, an honest boyish love for her, quite 
true and genuine, if not of the highest kind. She 
was the prettiest girl he knew, and the sweetest. 
She was clever too in her way, though that was 
not his way. She was the sort of girl to be proud 
of wherever you might go with her ; and, in short, 
Roger was so fond of Cara, that but for that 
brilliant idea of his of passing his Sundays with 
his aunt at Notting Hill instead of at home, her 
departure would have clouded heaven and earth 
for him. As it was, he felt the new was rather an 
improvement on the old. It would throw him into 
closer contact with the object of his love. Cara 
took the arrangement generally with great com- 
posure. She was glad enough to think of seeing 
some one on the dull Sundays, and somehow the 
Sundays were duller in the Square, where nobody 
minded them, than at the Hill, where they were 
kept in the most orthodox way. She had no ob- 
jection to Roger, but the prospect did not excite 
her. “I suppose you are soon going away some- 
whete ?” she said, with great calm. ‘“ Where are 
you going? to India? You can not come from 
India to your aunt at Notting Hill.” 


“ But I shall not go—not as long as I can help 
it—not till—” 

Here Roger looked at her with eager eyes. He 
was not handsome ; he was stoutly built, like hig 
father, with puffy cheeks and premature black 
whiskers. But his eyes at the present moment 
were full of fire. ‘“ Not till—’ How much he 
meant by that broken phrase; and to Cara it 
meant just nothing at all. She did not even look 
at him, to meet his eyes, which were so full of 
ardor. But she was not disinclined to loiter 
along this walk instead of joining the crowd. 
She was thinking her own thoughts, not his. 

“] wonder if papa will be changed ¥ I wonder 
if the house will look strange? I wonder,” said 
Cara, half under her breath. She was not talk- 
ing to him, yet perhaps if he had not been with 
her she would not have said the words aloud. He 
was a kind of shield to her from others, an un- 
conscious half companion. She did not mind 
what she said when he was there. Sometimes 
she replied to him at random; often he so an- 
swered her, not knowing what she meant. It was 
from want of comprehension on his part, not 
want of attention; but it was simple carelessness 
on hers. He listened to these wonders of hers 
eagerly, with full determination to fathom what 
she meant. 

“ He will be changed, and so will the house,” 
said Roger, eagerly. ‘“‘We may be sure of it. 
You were but a child when you left ; now you are 
a—young lady. Even if he was not changed, 
you would think him so,” cried Roger, with insight 
which surprised himself; “ but those who have 
grown up with you, Cara—lI, for instance, who 
have seen you every day, I can never change. 
You may think so, but you will be mistaken. I 
shall always be the same.” 

She turned to look at him, half amused, half 
wondering. “ You, Roger; but what has that to 
do with it?” she said. How little she cared! She 
had faith in him. Oh yes; did not think he 
would change; believed he would always be the 
same. What did it matter? It did not make 
her either sadder or gladder to know that there 
was unlikely to be any alteration in him. 

“What are you doing here, Cara, when you 
ought to be looking after your guests, or playing 
croquet, or amusing yourself ?” 

“T am amusing myself, Aunt Cherry, as much 
as I wish to amuse myself. It is not amusing to 
go away.” 

“ My darling, we must think of your poor fa- 
ther,” said Miss Cherry, her voice trembling; 
“and there are all your young friegds. Will vou 
go and help to form that game, Roger? They 
want a gentleman. Cara dear, I would rather 
you did not walk with Roger Burchell like this, 
when any body is here.” 

“He said he had something to show me,” said 
Cara. “I was glad to’get away. All this looks 
so like saying farewell; as if 1 might never be 
here again.” 

“Cara, if you make me cry, I shall not be fit to 
be seen; and we must not make a show of our- 
selves before these people.” Miss Cherry pressed 
her handkerchief to her eyes. ‘1am so silly ; my 
eyes get so red for nothing. What did Roger have 
to show you? — He ought to be at work, that boy.”’ 

“ He has an aunt at Notting Hill,” said Cara, 
with a soft laugh; “and he told me he meant to 
come in town on Sundays instead of coming here. 
He says he shall see me quite as often as usual. 
I suppose he thought I should miss him. Poor 
Roger! If that were all!” 

“ But, Cara, we must not allow that,” said Miss 
Cherry. “I must speak to his mother. See him 
every Sunday as usual! It is ridiculous; it must 
be put a stop to. Roger Burchell! a lad who is 
nobody, who has his way to make in the world, 
and neither connections, nor fortune; nor any ad- 
vantage.” 

Here Miss Cherry was arrested by Cara’s look 
turned calmly upon her, without excitement or 
anxiety, yet with that half smile which shows 
when a young observer has seen the weak point 
in the elder’s discourse. 

“ What should his connections or his fortune 
have to do with it if he wanted to see me and I 
wanted to see him ?” said Cara, “ we have been 
friends all our lives. But do not make yourself 
uneasy, Aunt Cherry; for though I might, per- 
haps, like well enough to see Roger now and then, 
I don’t want him every Sunday. What would 
papa say? Roger thinks Sunday in the Square 
is like Sunday here—church, and then a stroll, 
and then church again. You know it was not 
like that when I was at home before.” 

“ No,” said Miss Cherry, with a sigh; “ but then 
it was different.” She had her own thoughts as 
to whose fault that was, and by whose influence 
James had been led away from natural church- 
going, but she was far too loyal, both to the dead 
and to the living, to show this. ‘“ Cara,” she add- 
ed, hurriedly, “in that respect, things will be as 
you like best hereafter. You will be the one to 
settle what Sunday is to be—and what a great 
many other things are to be. You must realize 
what is before you, my dear child.” 

“T can’t realize Roger there in papa’s library,” 
said Cara, “or up stairs. Am I to live ¢here—in 
her drawing-room? Will it never be changed ?” 

“It is so pretty, Cara—and you would like the 
things to be as pleased her,” said Miss Cherry, 
in trembling tones. 

Cara did not make any response—the face 
wore a doubtful expression, but she did not say 
any thing. She turned her back upon the land- 
scape, and looked up at the house. “ Shall I nev- 
er come back just the same?’’’ she said. “ Roger 
says so. He is not clever; how should he know ? 
What should change me? But the Square is not 
like the Hill,” she added, with a little shiver. 
“Papa will not think of me as you do—every 
thing for Cara; that will make a change.” 

“But you can think of him,” said Cherry; 
“ every thing for him ; and perhaps, for a woman, 
that is the happiest way of the two.” 

Once more Cara was silent. Clouds of doubt, 
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of reluctance, of unwilling repugnance, were float- 
ing through her mind. She had a horror and 
fear of the Square, in which her life was hence- 
forward to be passed—and of her father, of whom 
she knew so much more than he was aware. 
For a moment the old tumult in her soul about 
the secret she had never told came surging back 
upon her, a sudden tide from which she could 
scarcely escape. ‘Come, Aunt Cherry,” she said, 
suddenly seizing her astonished companion by the 
arm. ‘Come and play for us. We must have 
a dance on the lawn my last day.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED. } 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A curious history is given by Mr. BucKLAND 
in Land and Water of a pet boa-constrictor, 
seven and a half feet in length, belonging to Mr. 
Mann, and which had become warmly attached 
to that gentleman and his wife, evincing its af- 
fection in the most decided manner. _* one 
instance the snake had been left for about six 
weeks in charge of a friend, and during this in- 
terval it was very quiet, and moped a good deal, 
as if missing its protectors. On their return, 
while still invisible to the snake, when its name 
was called by Mrs. Many, it sprang forward with 
the greatest eagerness, and wound itself around 
her shoulders, caressing her in the most excited 
manner, and then moved to Mr. Mann, and twist- 
ed itself around him under his coat, but in neither 
case exerting any uncomfortable pressure. 

The supposed cause of the death of this ser- 
pent is almost as curious as its manners in life, 
and is related by Mr. MANN as follows: During 
his own serious illness he was confined to his 
bed, and unable to respond to the caresses of the 
serpent. After a failure or two on its part to 
secure its accustomed attention, it retired to its 
bed, and refusing food and water, died in a day 
or two, and as Mr. Mann believed verily, from 
distress. Many interesting facts are given by 
Mr. Many in regard to this remarkable serpent, 
who states that although he has had many pets 
of different kinds, and some of them tolerably 
clever, he had never seen any animal that could 
compare with this boa for affection, quick sense, 
and good humor! 


The latest advices from Lieutenant Brazza, 
of the Ogowé expedition, say that he has suc- 
ceeded in reaching Okanda, 500 miles from the 
mouth of the Ogowé River. The loss of his 
baggage and canoes, already referred to, will 
probably soon be made good. Okanda is to be 
used as a starting-point for further éxplorations 
into more unkuown regions. 


We have already announced that the twenty- 
fifth annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science will con- 
vene at Buffalo on the 23d of August next. A 
circular has recently been issued by the local 
committee, giving information as to special pro- 
visions in regard to travel of members to and 
from that city and their entertainment while in 
it. A number of hotels have mad ; very material 
reductions in their charges, whik nearly all the 
railroads have offered excursion ates or single 
fares for the round trip. It is expected that 
several excursions will be made ut the expense 
of the city of Buffalo to points of special interest 
in the vicinity. 

Professor HuxLey has accepted an invitation 
to be present at the meeting. 


It is not often that any one is enabled to read 
his own obituary, but Dr. PETERMANN will have 
that pleasure in perusing the number of Nature 
for July 13, where his death is announced, on- 
the authority of a French journal, as —— re- 
cently taken _—_ We are happy to inform 
the friends of the eminent geographer that at 
the time this notice was written the doctor was 
in the United States, having visited it in.con- 
nection with his geographical work, and for the 

urpose of seeing the International Exhibition. 

e was every where treated with the recogni- 
tion due to his merits, and sailed for Europe 
about the middle of July. It is probable that 
the writer in LZ’ Ezplorateur has confounded the 
geographer PETERMANN with the Orientalist who 
died quite recently. 


A resolution has lately been introduced into 
Congress by General GARFIELD directing the 
Secretary of State to cause to be published a 
brief history of the several surveys and expedi- 
tions ordered and prosecuted by the United 
States during the century just closed, includin 
those under the direction of the War, Navy, an 
Interior departments, and other bureaus. An 
appropriation of $10,000 is suggested for the 
purpose of carrying this into effect. 


Senator CAPERTON has introduced a bill au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to grant a permit 
for the propagation of lobsters at the rocks of 
the Rip Raps, in Hampton Roads of Virginia, 
and to grant to the persons who will risk the 
labor and expense of the experiment the ex- 
clusive right of fishing for and catching lobsters 
there for a period of ten years. 


The death.of Mr. Ropert Napier, on the 23d 
of June, is noticed with appropriate comments 
in the English journals as that of an eminent cit- 
izen of Glasgow, among the most distinguished 
of British engineers. 

Mr. Naprer was born in 1791, and after a suit- 
able education opened a shop at Glasgow, where 
he made his first marine engine, and started the 
great establishment that became so well known 
all over the world. Most of the Cunard steam- 
ers were built by Mr. Napier, the freedom of 
which from accident to the machinery is be- 
lieved to be mainly due to the thoroughness of 
their construction. 


The operations of the United States Fish Com- 
mission in the way of stocking the Connecticut 
and other rivers of the United States with shad 
promise to be very successful during the pres- 
ent season, unless the great heat should bring 
up the temperature of the water to such a de- 
gree as to interfere with the proper hatching of 
the eggs. 

More than a million and a half of eggs were 
taken during the first week of the work, and a 
large number of fish therefrom were placed in 
the river at Bellows Falls. As the es- 


tablishment is below the Holyoke Dam, the fish 
are introduced above it, so that in their return 
from the sea they may proceed up the fish-way 
to their starting-point, instead of remaining be- 
low it, as would otherwise be the case. 


The Chamber of Commerce of 8ydney has un- 
dertaken to assist the Italian naturalist D’ AL- 
BERTIS in his proposed exploration of New 
Guinea, and it is understood that the colonial 
government has placed the steam-launch Neva 
at his disposal, provided that a sufficient sum 
be raised by the public to pay the wages of the 
crew. He proposes to prosecute the explora- 
tion of the Fly River to the head of navigation, 
and from that point to work his way across the 
country to Yale Island. 


Among the efforts to acclimatize the sal- 
monid@w in the southern hemisphere may be 
mentioned the transmission of eggs of the trout 
to South Africa. Mr. CAMPBELL JOBSON, about 
Christmas, 1875, obtained from Frank Buck- 
LAND some eggs for the a of the Cape 
Colony, and succeeded in transporting a large 
—— in good condition to Cape Town. 

ere they were placed in charge of Dr. HIppINa, 
who had provided himself with the necessary ap- 

aratus; but though a number of the fish were 

atched, only one survived. It was thought 
that a more extended time for preparation would 
have given a more satisfactory result. 


The expedition under Dr. Frnscu for the ex- 
pepo oe of the Obi and the Yenisei appears to 
satisfactory progress, the latest dates 
being to May 6. They reached Omsk in safety, 
having left Tiumen April 13. Here they were hos- 
itably received by the governor, who had organ- 
dan Argali Mountain sheep hunt for their en- 
tertainment. They intended to proceed by way 
of Semipalatinsk to Sergiopol and the mount- 
ains on the Chinese frontiers, and after about 
the middle of June they hoped to go from Bar- 
naul on their voyage down the Obi. Every as- 
sistance was rendered by the Russian authori- 
ties, and there was a satisfactory prospect of a 
successful) result of their enterprise. 

Associated in a measure with the German ex- 
pedition is a Russian party organized for the ex- 
amination of the estuary of the Obi, which left 
on the 18th of May, under charge of Lieutenant 
Dau and Mr. RanpseEP, with a crew of six sea- 
men. The months of June and July were to be 
occupied in this research, and in August an ex- 
— will proceed as far as 74° north, to the 

Vhite Islands, returning to the mouth of the 
river Obi in time to accompany the German 
party up the river to Tobolsk about the middle 
or end of September. 


A system of micro-photography for maps in 
war time, and applicable also for the use of en- 
gineers and others who desire to carry a stock 
of maps and plans with them in a small compass, 
has lately been devised by Mr. Bapen PRITCH- 
ARD, of the Royal Laboratory at Woolwich. 

This method consists in reducing the maps, 
etc., to a moderate size, and 
them on sheets of white glycerine. They are 
then tanned with alum and washed with collo- 
dion and castor-oil. The maximum size of the 
map is six square inches. Fifty or sixty sheets 
can be pressed into a space of half an inch in 
thickness. Officers are instructed to have a col- 
lapsible dark chamber, into which, when not 
in use, the wen, arm can be slid. They can 
then be examined like transparent spectroscopic 
slides. Itis ey ers to adopt this arrangement 
at once for the service of the British army. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Appalachian Mountain Club”—a society or- 
ganized last January in Boston—have been enjoying a 
campaign among the mountains of New Hampshire. 
The special object of this club i# the exploration of the 
highlands of New England and adjacent regions, for 
scientific and artistic purposes. Provision is made for 
five departments of work—natural history, topography, 
art, exploration, and improvementa, The club has over 
one hundred members, including both ladies and gen- 
tlemen. The results of its explorations are published 
from time to time, and books, maps, photographs, 
sketches, and specimens are collected in order to fa- 
cilitate study. 

The Appalachians recently held a “‘ field meeting” at 
North Conway, New Hampshire, where, refreshed by 
sweet mountain breezes and inspired by grand scenery, 
they discussed various topics of interest. Among other 
matters, special reference was made to the controversy 
prevailing with regard to the name of One mountain, 
whose lofty peak was prominently visible—whether it 
should be Kiarsarge; Kearsarge, or Pequawket. The 
club devoted one day to climbing up the sides of that 
mount of doubtful name—perhaps with the view of 
finding something whereby to decide the question. On 
July 28 there was a grand excursion up the Notch to 
Crawford’s and Fabyan’s, and the Appalachians made 
a visit to Mount Willard, whose summit gives a view 
of quaint and singular beauty. It was Anthony Trol- 
lope who wrote, “ I know nothing on the Rhine equal 
to the view from Mount Willard down the mountain 
pass called the Notch.” 


Change of diet should accompany change of weather. 
When the weather is hot, fish may beneficially be sub- 
stituted for meat to a great extent, and fresh or well- 
cooked fruits should be taken instead of pastry or 
hearty desserta. In short, the most simple form of 
diet should be adopted, and all powerful stimulants 
should be avoided. 


An international temperance camp-meeting, begin- 
ning August 8, is to be held at Old Orchard Beach. 
On Monday, August 14, which is “ children’s day,” it is 
expected that 10,000 children will be present and take 
part in the exercises. 


Some time ago Miss Catherine L. Wolfe, of New 
York, gave $10,000 for founding a school for girls in 
Nevada, on condition that a like sum should be con- 
tributed by the citizens of that State. Bishop Whit- 
aker has succeeded in raising the required amount, 
and the school will soon open at Reno. 


Hay fever has so many victims in this part of the 
country that a little book on this disease, by Dr. 
M. Beard, and published by Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers, will be read with interest. The causes and 
nature of the disease are discussed, as well as its 
remedies. It appears from this volume that hay fe- 
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ver is a part of the penalty of in-door life, overstudy, 
luxury, and anxiety; that the poor and uneducated 
are seldom afflicted with it. The malady may be more 
or less successfully treated, varying in different cases, 
by change of air, either to the mountains or to the sea, 
and by certain regimen. 


Wherever the blame may rest of the disaster to the 
Mohawk, and the loss of precious lives, it would seem 
to be evident that yachts are not very safe veseels to 
navigate the sea. If one like the Mohawk was not able 
to endnre a squall in the harbor, what would she have 
done in a storm at sea? Should not every yacht be so 
rigged and ballasted as to be prepared for such emer- 
gencies? Should not the furniture of the cabin and 
saloon be so secured that the danger in rough weather 
would not be increased by it? The details of the re- 
cent calamity may teach a lesson to every owner of a 
yacht. 


On July 22 seven Europear steam-ships left the har- 
bor of New York, carrying 1259 passengers and full 
cargoes. 


During the extraordinary heat of July a singular ac- 
cident occurred at the National Rifle Association in 
practice at Wimbledon. The rays of the sun had been 
falling on a small mirror hanging in one of the tenta 
The rays were reflected upon the roof of the tent, and 
soon the canvas took fire. It was extinguished with 
little damage beyond the loss of the tent, but the oc- 
currence was unusual in such a climate as England’s. 


The floods in Oregon will be a benefit to the farmers, 
in that the protracted overflow has stimulated the fer- 
tility of the soil by scattering around a rich alluvial 
deposit. 


From Portsmouth, England, come sad details of the 
terrible. boiler explosion on board the turret ship 
Thunderer, jast before an intended trial of her speed. 
Twenty-five were killed, or died on their way to the 
hospital, and over fifty were so seriously injured that 
at least one-half were not expected to recover. 


A specially organized whaling expedition is now 
cruising off the coast of Labrador, in search of whales 
to replace those which recently died at the aquarium 
at Thirty-fifth Street and Broadway. The proprietor 
of the aquarium has also offered $5000 for the capture 
alive of a famous mammoth seal which for years past 
has frequented San Francisco Bay and other places 
along the Pacific coast. 


Some weeks ago a little boy died in New York after 
a short illnesa. Soon after he was buried a servant- 
girl in the family told the mother she had poisoned 
the child with oxalic acid, and detailed various cir- 
cumstances in regard to the deed. She was arrested, 
and investigations were made, which, hofvever, proved 
conclusively that the child died from natural causes, 
It was shown that the girl was subject to fita of melan- 
choly and despair, and in one of these had accused 
herself of this crime. This singular freak of a disor- 
dered mind is not a solitary instance of the kind. 
Many cases are on record where a person has confess- 
ed a crime never committed. 


The first railroad in China has been opened for traf- 
fic. It is five miles long, and extends from Shanghai 
to Kang-wan. When finished it will extend to Woo- 
sung, five miles additional. 


The open weather of last winter prevented the gath- 
ering of a large crop of ice, and the exceedingly hot 
summer has greatly increased the demand for the arti- 
cle. Ice is now brought in eailing vessels from Maine, 
and sold from the vessels at a moderate cost. 


Any items in regard to snow and ice bring a certain 
comfort with them in midsummer. Once upon atime, 
when Professor Tyndall was climbing the Alps, he came 
to a place where no further progress coald be made 
without cutting steps in the ice. His guide began to do 
this, but his hand soon showed symptoms of freezing. 
The professor seized some snow and commenced rub- 
bing the man’s hand violently—the usual course in such 
cases. The chafing was beneficial, but not the snow. 
He afterward learned that snow may be used in such 
cases Only where the patient is suddenly brought into 
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a warm room, to prevent the temperature of the frozen 
part suffering by a violent transition. In the cold the 
rubbing must be without snow, ice, or water. The no- 
tion of rubbing with snow is sufficiently prevalent to 
be a danger in cold weather. Not long ago a young 
Welsh lady, om a high peak of the Alps, finding her 
band about to freeze, rubbed it with snow mixed with 
brandy. The brandy, of course, assisted the freezing, 
and the adventurous lady came near losing all chance 
to grasp her alpenstock again. 


Grace Greenwood’s impressions of riding upon a 
cow-catcher (an experiment which she recently tried) 
are summed up in the following remark: “I shall nev- 
er do that again.” 


French journals relate how a Paris hherchant recent- 
ly imported several casks of what he asserted to be un- 
dutiable “‘clay.” The “clay” was suspected. The 
custom-honse officers sent for a chemist. When test- 
ed with fire, the “ clay” exploded with a loud noise. On 
being put into a mortar and touched with a pestle, it 
exploded. The “clay” wasdynamite. The merchant 
bad risked thousands of lives to save himself a 
franca, 


A new pest, most destructive to growing corn, has 
made its appearance in Pennsylvania. It is a peculiar 
black worm, incased in a suit of armor difficult to 
break. It operates in the cern hills by eating the 
young plants, and as many as a dozen are sometimes 
found in one bill. 


HUMORS OF .THE DAY. 


piggiedy, here we lie, 
Pulled and picked, and pat in « pie 
Divide us in half, and I’m sure you will wonder 
y Aret is spapp and snarling and how : 
y is busy and active and prowling. 
But higgledy & ledy, here we lie, 
Pulled and pi and put in a pie. 
Currants 


arent to her gormandizin 
son, “‘do you really think you can eat the whole 
that pudding with 7” “IT don’t know, ma,” 
replied young hopeful; “but I guess I can with a 
spoon.” 


“IT think I mnat look over it,” as the horse said to 
the gate of the clover field. 


-— 


* John,” said a dotin 


The earth is a tender and kind mother to the hus- 
bandman, and yet at one season he always harrows 
her bosom, and at another he pulls her ears, 

“Speaking of shaving,” said a pretty girl to an ob- 
durate old bachelor, “I should think that a pair o 
handsome eyes would be the best mirror to shave by. 
“Yes, many a poor fellow has been ‘ shaved’ by them,’ 
the wretch replied. 


“IT don’t see how you can have been working all day 
like a horse,” exclaimed the wife of a lawyer, her hus- 
band having declared that he had been thus working. 
“Well, my dear,” he replied, “I've been drawing a 
conveyance all day, anyhow.” 


A professor was expostulating with a student for 
his When the latter said, “It’s of no use; I 
was cut out for a loafer.» ‘* Well,” declared the pro- 
fessor, surveying the student critically, “ whoever cut 
you out understood his business.” 


** My dear,” said a gentleman to his wife, “ onr new 
club is going to have all the home comforts.” “ In- 
deed,” sneered’ the wife; “and when, pray, is our 
home to have all the club comforts ?” 


** What is the chief use of bread ?” asked an exam- 
iner at a recent school exhibition. “The chief use of 
bread,” answered the urchin, apparently astonished at 
the Ts of the inquiry, “is to spread butter and 
jam on it.” 

Several ladies were sitting together on the balcony 
of the Clifton Hotel, Niagara, the other night when 
the moon, although full, was somewhat hidden by 
clouds. A natty little fellow came toward me aoere 
and said, softly, ‘‘ Pussie darling!” whereupon ail th 

oung ladies jumped up and came toward h pe 

e selected one and walked away with her. Theo 
er brides sat down, and told their respective Romeos 
afterward that it was “‘ too ridiculous for —— a 
and that they “‘ never were so embarrassed in whale 
course of their lives.” 


THE SARATOGA CONFERENCE. 
Tupen to Hexpawss, “ Another tumblerful. Tom, before breakfast, Never mind a8 
metallic taste,” 
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“THE SINGING SEATS.” 


Ovr illustration on page 676 will give our youn- 
ger readers an idea of how the musical part of 
a church service was managed in “the good old 
times,” while many of the older ones, although 
they may not yet be near their centennial birth- 
day, will still have no trouble in calling to mind 
scenes like the one we depict. It could not be ex- 
pected that the Pilgrim Fathers, while hurling their 
bolts at the various abuses that disgraced religion 
on the other side of the water, should hesitate to 
demolish the received method of providing the 
music for public service. The dissolute lives of 
the hired singers of Europe, and the mischievous 
pranks of the surpliced urchins in English choirs, 
were certainly out of harmony with the humble 
spirit of devotion which, in their opinion, should 
characterize the exercises when Christians meet 
together for the purpose of prayer and praise. 
Thus in the beginning all singing with them was 
' congregational, and the hymns chosen were adapt- 
ed to the simplest airs. But, alas for zeal unac- 
companied by knowledge! there were sure to be 
in the assembly some two or three to whom even 
the strains of “Old Hundred” or “ Lancaster” 
-would prove a hopeless stumbling-block; yet 
such their enthusiasm that not to “ join in” would 
have appeared to them like the neglect of a sa- 
cred duty. The horrible effect of the resulting 
Babel of sounds at last suggested the quartette 
choir, in the vain hope that something like har- 
mony might be obtained, and in some churches 
four of the faithful were selected ‘to lead the 
mass of the congregation through the intrica- 
cies of song. But when the blind lead the 
blind, the inevitable consequence, according to 
proverbial lore, is a ditch. Matters were but 
slightly improved. At last one audacious spirit, 
whose soul had been tortured by discord, sug- 
gested to a council of deacons, who presided over 
a church not far from Plymouth Rock, that the 
introduction of a bass-viol would assist in re- 
ducing the musical portions of the service to 
order. The result was a stern reprimand, and 
the unfortunate man who had so far fallen from 
grace as to suggest the introduction of so vile a 
thing as a bass-viol into church was long re- 
garded with suspicion. 

But the seed thus sown was destined to bear 
fruit. Two parties arose in the parish, and the 
result was that one Sunday morning the iniqui- 
tous instrument was seen in the choir, towering 
above the heads of the singers. At the first 
twang from the inanimate emissary of Satan, 
three of the deacons arose and left the church. 
The fourth,a bolder man than the rest, remained. 
When asked why he did so, the venerable man 
replied, “I have worshiped in the house of God 
nigh on to eighty years, and I am not going to be 
driven out by a big fiddle.” What became of the 
indignant elders is not known, but, according to 
tradition, the “big fiddle” remained. This was 
the first step in the path of innovation; but the 
opposition to skilled music in our churches still 
continued, and only step by step was the battle 
won by those lovers of harmony who maintained 
that song, though natural to birds, should only be 
attempted by human beings when specially gifted 
in that direction. How stern was the opposition 
of the ancient advocates of original custom may 
be seen in Witt CaRLeTon’s amusing ballad of 
“The New Church Organ,” where one of the sing- 
ing sisterhood expresses her opinion of the instru- 
ment just introduced within the sacred precincts 
of the meeting-house. The poem expresses the 
feeling of the conservative party in the great 
question so admirably that we venture to quote 
two of the stanzas, in spite of the fact that they 
are no doubt already familiar to our readers : 

“They've got a brand-new organ, Sue, 

For all their fuss and search ; 

They’ve done just what said they'd do, 
And fetchéd it into churc 

They’re bound the critter shall be seen; 
And on the right 

They’ve hoisted up the new machine 
In every body's sight; 

They’ve got a "and choir, 
Agin my voice and vote, 


For it was never’my desire 
To praise the Lord by note. 


*“T’'ve been a sister good and true 

For five-and-thirty year; 

I've done what seemed my part to do, 
And sung my duty clear. 

But Death will stop my voice, I know, 
For he is on my track; 

And some day I to church will £0, 
And nayermore come back. 

And when the folks get up to sing, 
Whenever that may be, 

I don’t want any patent thing 
A-squealin’ over me.” 


But the vexed question as to how church music. 


shall be managed is by no means novel. It has 
been the disturber of ecclesiastical peace in all 
ages. As early as the time of Icnativs, who was 
the disciple of St. Jonn, the Psalms of Davin 
were sung antiphonally, as practiced in the pres- 
ent day. At first the whole congregation, clergy 
and laity, joined in the chant; but so great were 
the difficulties and abuses arising from ignorance 
of musical rules that in 363 the Council of La- 
odicea found it -necessary, for the securing of 
decency and order in public worship, to prohibit 
the laity from singing in church, except in certain 
chants of a very simple and popular character. 
The use of the organ in church music dates 
from the ninth century. Church music was much 
improved, but some of the abuses that crept in a 
few centuries later startle the student of sacred 
history. Not merely were popular melodies of 
a secular nature often taken up and worked in 
among sacred harmonies, but the words were 
actually transplanted into the religious composi- 
tions. Papal bulls having sought in vain to com- 
bat this abuse, it was brought under the cogni- 
zance, first of the Council of Basle, and then of 
the Council of Trent. The latter prohibited the 


performance of any mass of which profane words 

formed a part, and also of any music founded 

upon secular themes, Thus the same question 


| tin 


of procuring suitable music for divine worship 
has been a souree of difficulty in the Church since 
its earliest days. 

And the problem seems likely to remain un- 
solved; for if trusted to professional hands, 
church music must of necessity lose something 
of its sacred character; while if we are to depend 
upon the voluntary efforts of those whose piety 
rather than their talent leads them to praise 
in song, we must reconcile ourselves as best we 
can to lis to strains in which discord too 
frequently is more apparent than harmony. 


VIRGINIA ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 


Tue admirable composition from the pencil of 
Sot EyTincE on page 677 carries the reader back 
to the Old Dominion of a century ago, and gives 
a graphic picture of the pleasant side of planta- 
tion life at that period. The master and mistress 
and the little daughter, strolling leisurely along 
by the lowly quarters of “their people,” are 
greeted with respectful affection as they pass. 
All the accessories betoken an easy, comfortable, 
genial life. There is the large, old-fashioned 
mansion on the hill, with broad verandas shad- 
owed by stately trees, where is dispensed the 
generous, free-hearted hospitality characteristic 
of Virginia country gentlemen of the olden time, 
while the faces of the slaves express content, and 
tell of kind treatment. The artist’s happy fac- 
ulty for the delineation of the droll phases of 
negro character is also strongly display ed in this 
picture. Nothing could be finer, in its way, than 
the group on the left, showing ‘the contrast be- 
tween the jolly, ragged field hands and the pam- 
pered, supercilious house servant who answers 
their ironical greeting with such disdain. 


AN EAVESDROPPER. 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 


A GREAT attraction—perhaps an International 
Exhibition—was drawing every body to London 
from all parts of the world. Such a time brings 
many friends to any Londoner who happens to 
have a house of decent size. It therefore did not 
leave friendless Mr. and Mrs. Octavius Fletcher, 
whom every body liked, who would have been 
visited by troops of well-wishers if they had lived 
in a garret, and who actually lived in a very pretty 
villa on one of the northwestern fringes of Lon- 
don. The villa had quite a lawn in front of it, 
and a good library and pleasant dining-room with- 
in, and it was charmingly situated, for in truth 
there are not many cities in the world with sub- 
urbs that can match those of London in quiet 
beauty. Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher were hardly yet 
in middle life, but they were growing fatherly 
and motherly prematurely to all their friends by 
reason of their having no children. A childless 
mother, when she does not turn to frivolity or 
sourness, has for young people many of the pe- 
culiar characteristics of a kindly old maiden aunt. 

“Well, we can’t make room for any more at 
present,” Mrs. Fletcher said to her husband. “It’s 
no use, dear. We couldn’t hear of the Idens go- 
ing any where else.” 

be Oh, certainly not. I'll telegraph to them at 
once.’ 

“ And we have asked that boy—” 

“That boy, dear?” 

“ Yes—Reddy Poyntz. You hadn’t forgotten ?” 

“No; only I didn’t quite recognize Mr. Regi- 
nald as that boy. He’s more than eight-and-twen- 
ty, and rather tall for his age.” 

“Oh, I always think of him as only a boy. I 
suppose I shall have to kiss him when he comes.” 

“Certainly, by all means. Nothing can be 
more proper. I get into the same puzzlement 
myself about these young people. Now there’s 
Alexandra Iden. I believe she has refused three 
offers already, and yet I can only regard her in 
the light of an infant. “I shall have to ask her 
to kiss me when she comes.” 

“Indeed, dear, I dare say she’ll kiss you without 
waiting to be asked,”’ Mrs. Fletcher said, smiling. 
“If she doesn’t, I'll scold her.” 

“Not you; you wouldn’t scold her if she bit 
my head off.” 

“Well, I do love her mother—I always did— 
and now I believe I love Alexandra herself al- 
most as well. I wonder if we shall like Reddy 
Poyntz’s bride ?” 

“Oh yes, dear, you’re sure to like her. You 
like every body. ” 

“Now! And only yesterday, when I said I 
didn’t think I should like her, you said I never 
liked any body.” 

“Well, I dare say I was right both times. 
Women, you know, are so changeable.” 

“Come, what does Goethe say on that subject ?” 

“ Piff-paff! What did Goethe know about 
women ?” 

Mrs. Fletcher opened widely her handsome, ex- 
pressive eyes. 

“ Ay, lady, ’twas my word! He had such an 
incessant muddle of flirtations that he never gave 
himself time to know any thing about the general 
subject of women. Might as well expect a man 
to have a profound knowledge of English rural 
life because he drives a railway engine every day 
between London and Liverpool, and sees the vil- 
lages as he rattles along.” 

Mrs. Fletcher laughed, but was too busy just 
then to continue the discussion; and that very 
evening Reginald Poyntz arrived. He was full 
of friendly talk and descriptions of places he had 
lately been seeing, and he put off pleasantly the 
allusions to his bride, only assuring Mrs..djleteher 
that she was the sweetest girl in all the world, 
and a great deal too good for him. He seemed 
to Mrs. Fletcher to avoid reminiscences of any 
kind. There was something about him which 
puzzled her a little. “The boy can’t have _ 
falling into bad habits—he can’t have been 

Steatet ?” she asked of herself, “ 


wouldn’t be like Aim ; and yet is he quite like 


himself now?” Mr. Fletcher, however, assured 
her that she might banish all fears of that kind. 
Poyntz was not a bit changed in that way. 

“We'll have a stroll along the road to-night, 
late, in the old way,” he said (Mr. Fletcher and 
Poyntz used to delight in long walks late at 
night); “‘ and we'll smoke a cigar, and you may 
depend upon it that if any thing is wrong—busi- 
ness or that sort of thing—he’ll tell me.” 

None of the other guests were to arrive until 
the next day; and Mr. Fletcher and Poyntz had 
their long stroll by night and by moonlight through 
the pleasant lanes, where the moonbeams were 
broken by many trees and by plenteous ivy grow- 
ing on the walls of dainty suburban lodges. But 
the host did not get any hint of any thing amiss 
with his guest. Certainly all business affairs were 
looking well, according to PoyntZ’s frankly volun- 
teered explanations ; and Poyntz must be looking 
with longing to the prospect of a marriage with 
his cousin, for he said more than once that he 
was sick of the life he had been leading—the 
bachelor life. 

“ Rather surprised, weren't you and Mrs. Fletch- 
er, when you heard that my cousin and I were 
engaged ?” Reginald suddenly said, as they were 
in a very darksome part of the road; and he kept 
his eyes on the ground. 

“ Well, I don’t know that we were—at least I 
don’t know why we should have been. You do 
appear to have kept your secret very well, and 
perhaps it was just a little surprise to some ‘of 
your friends, in London at least, where we hadn’t 
the good luck to know the lady at that time. 
When do you expect her in town ?” 

“Day after to-morrow, I should think. You 
must like her, you and Mrs. Fletcher. But you 
couldn’t help liking her, she is so sweet a girl.” 

“ You are a lucky fellow, Reginald.” 

“Yes, oh yes; so I am, to be sure.” 

Mr. Fletcher looked at him, a little surprised, 
he could hardly tell why. To change the sub- 
ject, he said, 

“You'll see some old friends here to-morrow, 
Reginald. The Idens—you remember ?” 

“The Idens? Mrs. Iden, do you mean ?” 

“ And her daughter Alexandra.” 

Reginald was silent for several seconds, and 
strained fiercely at his cigar. . Then he said, 

“Oh yes, of course. What's Aer name now? 
I quite forget.” 

“ Her name ?” 

“Yes. -What’s her husband’s name? I can’t 
remember it.” 

“Why, didn’t you know? She’s not married 
at all. She broke off that affair somehow, threw 
him over, in fact, spite of all his money. I nev- 
er knew why. My wife won’t hear a word said 
against her, and I’m very fond of Alexandra my- 
self. But I’m afraid she’s a flirt. I doubt if she 
has much of a heart.” 

“So much the better. Don’t see what people 
want of hearts—women, I mean. No matter. 
Look here, Fletcher, I’m tired. Let’s goin. I’m 
confoundedly sleepy. I'll go to bed.” 

“All right, my boy. Don’t fail to dream of 
your bride.” 

“T shall have no dreams—if I can,” Reginald 
answered. And the friends parted for the night. 

The gathering of the clans which the Fletchers 
were about to have was somewhat remarkable. 
Mrs. Iden and her daughter Alexandra were very 
dear friends, and were coming from the south of 
France, where they had been living for more than 
a year. Mr. Iden had long been dead. Reginald 
Poyntz was one of the principal partners in a 
great Liverpool firm which carried on business 
with India and China, and he had just returned 
from a trip to China and Japan, by way of San 
Francisco and New York. “ Reginald’s bride’— 
as Mr. Fletcher was pleased to call her, saying 
that the name sounded so delightfully like the 
title of a fashionable novel—was coming from 
Algeria, where she had been spending the winter 
with her married sister and the husband of the 
latter, who was a little of an invalid. “ Reginald’s 
bride” was, of course, only his fiancée. They were 
cousins, and had been a good deal together, and 
were very affectionate and all that, but nobody 
ever supposed that they were lovers, until one 
day when Reginald proposed and was gently ac- 
cepted. Reginald’s bride had a pretty name, 
Violet, and was a pretty girl, with a sweet tem- 
per that nothing ever imbittered, and an unchan- 
ging wish to give every body pleasure. As she 
had lived chiefly in the north of England, the 
Fletchers knew but little of her except through 
Reginald, who was as much in London as in Liv- 
erpool, and knew almost as many people in Mad- 
ison Avenue and on Murray Hill as in either of 
the English towns. Now, however, she was com- 
ing with her sister and brother-in-law to spend a 
few days in the pleasant house of the Fletchers. 
It was to be a grand rendezvous, as one conse- 
quence of which the host and hostess were to be 
domiciled every night in a bed made up in Mr. 
Fletcher’s study. 

Reginald Poyntz had rather an uncomfortable 
night of it. He had professed to be sleepy, but 
he sat up until dawn began to show itself; and 
when he slept at last he only dreamed of Alexan- 
dra Iden. “I wish I hadn’t come here at all,” 
he said to himself in the morning. “The mo- 
ment I entered the house the whole thing came 
back upon me, and I saw her again as if she 
were before me. I wish I hadn’t come. No, I 
don’t. ['m gladIcame. WhatdolI care? No 
more than she ever did. I ought to be only too 
happy. My sweet little Violet is worth a thou- 
sand such. A girl without a heart is odious. I 
wonder why she didn’t marry that fellow ?” 

Was his discomfort decreased by a sight which 
he saw as he looked out of his window, attracted 
by the rattle of wheels upon the gravel before the 
door? A —- drove up, piled with trunks 
and shawls. ‘letcher jumped out. He hand- 


ed out first an elderly lady, and next a tall y 
| woman, who stepped lightly to the ground 


“and 


ran to greet Mrs. Flétcher, who had come out in 
her friendly way to receive her guests. That was 
& pretty group embowered in the green of the 
lawn and thé trees, and with the soft, delicious 
atmosphere of an English June all over it. Mrs. 
Fletcher was a very pretty little woman, over 
whom her forty odd years had had no power. 
She was fair and soft, pink and white; and she 
wore a purple morning dress, and had something 
white and fleecy thrown carelessly over her head 
and shoulders. The girl who ran up to her 
caught her in her arms and kissed her several 
times. She was a tall girl, with a noble presence, 
every movement suggesting energy; she had 
dark hair and eyes, and a face of intellectual 
shape, from which the sunny air and the glad 
meeting had driven the paleness habitual to it. 
Reginald grew red as he saw her. He drew back 
and turned away; looked out agaim. She had 
disappeared into the house. He almost groaned. 
It was Alexandra Iden; and only the other day 
it seemed he was wildly in love with her, and it 
was in that house he first saw her, and he once 
thought she loved him, and then he thought she 
didn’t, and he tried to pique her into love through 
jealousy, and he played off his innocent and sweet 
little Violet against her, and Alexandra drew 
coldly away from him altogether; and then he 
heard that she was about to be married, and rage 
glowed within him. So when he saw little Vio- 
let’s eyes resting sweetly, tenderly, one day, a 
great rush of emotion, compounded of resent- 
ment toward another, kindliness to her, and wan- 
ton, reckless self-sacrifice, came over him, and he 
asked Violet to be his wife. That was all. A 
better wife he could not have. Why did he com- 
plain or repent? A hundred times a day he as- 
sured himself that he did not complain or repent. 
But we know what it means when a man insists 
to himself that he does not complain, does not 
repent. It is like Sir Anthony Absolute’s prot- 
estation that he is not in a passion, or the quick 
and repeated declaration of some girl that she is 
not blushing when her jesting companions press 
her with questions about her lover. 

However, Reginald assured himself as firmly as 
ever that he had had a lucky escape ; that Miss 
Iden was a flirt and hadjno heart. “I wonder for 
whose benefit all that Kissing on the lawn was 
meant? Girls like her don’t kiss women in that 
way out of womanly affection. Fletcher is mar- 
ried, and I saw nobody else. But I suppose even 
Fletcher as a spectator is better than nobody. 
How unlike all that is Violet!” 

Poyntz was determined when he met Alexan- 
dra to display a cool and easy indifference. But 
she met him with a friendly welcome that seemed 
so unaffected as to compel him into a kind of 
cordiality. She was evidently determined that 
they should be good and even warm friends. She 
asked after Violet with affection. Poyntz was 
really puzzled. He had expected any thing but 
that. Her manner toward him was altogether 
that which a woman assumes quite naturally 
when she has a frank and warm friendship for a 
man, and takes it for granted that he knows it 
and feels just the same toward her. It was al- 
most as cordial and unconcealed as the kindness 
of a sister. 

“T see it all now,” Reginald said to himself. 
“She never cared a rush for me, except in the 
way of mere friendship. What a fool I was! 
Yes, there is no mistaking her manner now; how 
did I ever mistake it? There is no affectation 
in that, at all events.” 

No, none whatever. No affectation! If Reg- 
inald could only have seen the rush of color that 
came over Alexandra’s face when she heard, too 
late for any retreat, that he too was a guest 
in the house of the Fletchers; if he could only 
have seen her as, alone in her room, she tried to 
school herself into submission and self-command ; 
how she tried to learn, how earnestly she prayed 
to be taught, what course she ought to pursue; 
how she at last resolved that the right thing to 
do as a woman resolute to forgive, and sincerely 
wishing for the good of him who was lost to her 
and of the one who, she believed, supplanted her, 
would be to prove at once that she was the true 
friend of him and of her—of him exactly as of 
her, and no more. Affectation? If the putting 
on of a noble part, despite all the struggles of 
passion and the spasms of pain, can be called 
affectation, then surely Alexandra Iden’s frank 
and placid friendship was as unreal and as much 
affected as the false smile of any coquette. If 
peace hath her victories Mo less renowned than 
war, so self-sacrifice has.sometimes her affecta- 
tions no less unreal than selfishness. 

If Reginald could only have known all that! 
And if he could have known, too, how often the 
gentle little heart of his Violet throbbed with sad 
and strange doubts and fears as she paced the 
deck of the French steamer, on soft and moon-lit 
nights while returning from Algeria to Marseilles, 
and the handsome young French officer, Captain 
Charles D’Anglare, who likewise was returning 
to Europe, and whose acquaintance they had 
made in Algeria, walked by her side, and carried 
her shawl for her, or arranged her seat and sat 
By her! He was so handsome and gallant and 
genial, with such a sunny smile; and her sister 
and brother-in-law had grown to like him so 
much; and he never said any thing sarcastic or 
difficult to understand. But of course Miss Vio- 
let regarded him merely as a friend; for if he 
didn’t know that she was engaged to her cousin, 
she did; and she had a good and faithful little 
heart, and would, if needs were, rather have 
broken her heart than her engagement. For 
how could she act so cruelly to Reginald? Still 
the truest of betrothed maidens may be allowed, 
perhaps, under certain trying conditions, the lux- 
ury of a sigh. But if Reginald could have known 


that she too was only schooling herself to a duty 
that hourly grew less and less congenial, he might 
have had something more to say about the affec- 
tations of women. 


hile things began to go on very pleas- 
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antly, to all appearances, under the friendly roof 
of the Fletchers. Violet and her companions 
had arrived, and Violet seemed as if she could 
not show enough of tender deference to Regi- 
nald’s every wish and word. Alexandra and her 
mother seemed to enjoy themselves very much. 
Captain D’Anglare came to London to see the 
Exhibition, and met the whole party there, and 
made the acquaintance of the Fletchers, and be- 
came a frequent visitor at their house. 

“T suppose Reddy is really very much in love 
with that girl,” Mrs. Fletcher said to her husband 
one night when they were alone. “I can’t under- 
stand it. There’s nothing in her—nothing at all.” 

“My dear,” Mr. Fletcher replied, “the one 
thing women never understand is how women 
seem in the eyes of men. Do you fancy that be- 
cause this littke woman doesn’t interest you, an- 
other little woman, she must necessarily fail to 
interest a man? Perhaps you doh’t interest her; 
but you do interest me.” 

“Yes; but then I can talk about something— 
about many things; and she can’t talk about any 
thing.” 

“Some men, dear, may like a woman just be- 
cause she can’t talk about any thing. But you 
say Violet can’t talk. Can’t she, though? Ask 
Captain D’Anglare whether she can talk or not.” 

Mrs. Fletcher looked up suddenly at her hus- 
band, with an inquiring and perhaps a half-fright- 
ened glance, but his face seemed unconscious of 
any special meaning. 

“T can’t understand why Reddy should be in 
love with her,” she quietly said again. 

“You have heard the story of Charles the Sec- 
ond and the dead fish and the living philosophers 
—or perhaps you may not have heard of it. Well, 
then, Charles the Second asked the philosophers 
why a dead fish displaced more water than a liv- 
ing fish—”’ 

“Oh yes, of course I’ve heard the story ever 
so often, and how nobody thought of asking first 
whether it was so at all; and it wasn’t, in fact.” 

“Exactly. Well, there’s your answer.” 

“ Answer to what, dear ?” 

“The question you were putting to me, or to 
yourself, just now.” 

“Why Reddy is in love with Violet? Oh yes, 
I see.” And Mrs. Fletcher became grave for a 
moment; and then looked up and asked, “ Are 
you quite serious, Octavius ?” 

“ Quite, my dear.” 

“You don’t think he really does love her ?” 

“TI don’t believe he does.” 

“Then I can tell you one thing of which I am 
certain: she does not love him.” 

“Do you think so—are you certain? How do 
you know ?” 

“T know it by a hundred signs that I can’t 
well describe. I know that when he comes into 
a room where she is, her eyes don’t light up and 
turn to him in the way that every girl’s eyes do 
when she sees her lover. Oh no, she does not 
love him.” 

“Strange. She is so quiet and sweet and calm, 
perhaps she is not capable of feeling what we 
call love.” 

“Oh yes, Octavius, she is. She is in love— 
with Captain D’Anglare.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Fletcher. “ This 
is a bewildering piece of business if it is true. 
What are we to do?” 

“T don’t know; but that’s true—quite true, 
Octavius. Does it not seem a shocking thing 
that these two should marry and mar their own 
lives and the lives of others ?” 

On this theme they talked quietly and earnest- 
ly for a long time, and tried to see their way and 
to resolve whether they could do any thing to 
extricate the lives of their friends from entan- 
glement. 

All meetings of business, pleasure, or pain, the 
assembly of creditors, the reunion of long-parted 
friends, the consultation of physicians over the 
hopeless case, the indignation meeting, the meet- 
ing of admiring subscribers to present a testi- 
monial, have one thing in common—they come 
to an end. So with the gathering that seemed 
so pleasant under the roof of the Fletchers. It 
was coming to an end. The group was breaking 
up. They had seen the Exhibition and all the 
sights over and over again. They had dined at 
the Star and Garter, Richmond, and the Ship, 
Greenwich. They had seen the great race run 
upon Epsom Downs, and had listened to Nilsson 
and Santley at one opera-house, Lucca and Mario 
at the other. They had had many pleasant talks 
and many secTet thoughts, and some of them had 
had many bitter reflections and keen pangs of 
regret; and it was time to go. The Idens were 
returning to Nice. Captain D’Anglare was going 
back to Paris; perhaps from Paris to be ordered 
off nobody knew where, for these were days when 
Cesar was mighty yet, and Mexico had not proved 
itself a Moscow. 

To-morrow morning the camp is breaking’ up. 
It is a soft and lovely evening without a moon, 
and the windows of the house that look on the 
lawn are open down to the grass. Many friends 
are assembled in the house who do not belong to 
the group of guests so soon to be dissolved; and 


. people wander in and wander out, and sing and 


play the piano, and drink wine, and walk in the 
little shrubbery behind the house, and make them- 
selves agreeable and happy just as they please. 
Reginald Poyntz is not in a humor for company. 
He slinks away into a remote walk (if any thing 
within so limited a boundary could be called re- 
mote) of the shrubbery, and lounges there weari- 
ly, and laments that he has made an ass of him- 
self. Ay, marry, an ass! Such, and none other, 
is the word he keeps saying to himself, in his bit- 
terness, over and over again. For he now knows 
only too well that he still loves Alexandra Iden, 
and that sweet little Violet is sweetness and noth- 
ing else, and that he never could love her. But 
he is resolved to do his duty all the same. If the 
happiness of little Violet is bound up with him, 
she at least shall not suffer. All the mistake 


has been of his own making, and he means toe 


bear the consequences manfully. He will do his 
duty, he resolves, whatever may be the cost to his 
own feelings. Still it is a sad beginning of mar- 
ried life for a young man when he can only re- 
solve that, come what will, he will endure his 
marriage. 

It was a great misfortune, poor Reginald 
thought, that he should have Been brought into 
any manner of renewed association with Miss 
Iden. Things might have gone well enough but 
for that. Every time he saw her and spoke with 
her the memory of the dear past days and their 
hopes and their loves came back upon him with 
greater power and fresher pain. “I wish I nev- 
er had seen her!” he exclaimed. And that mo- 
ment, looking up, he saw her again. She was ap- 
proaching; she was in the same walk. There 
was no escape or turning away possible now. He 
felt that his face was growing red, and he saw 
that she was blushing and confused. He hardly 
knew what to say, and naturally, therefore, he 
said the very worst thing that he could well have 
got out: 


” 


you are going away to-morrow, Miss Iden 


“Yes; the whole party is breaking up, appar- 
ently.” She tried to look easy and careless. 

“We—some of us, I mean—are not likely to 
meet again for a very long time.” 

“T suppose not.” These words came out in a 
very faint tone. 

“‘T—JI hope you will be very happy, Miss Iden.” 

She could not help it. She raised her eyes to 
his, and looked at him for an instant with an ex- 
pression half surprised, half reproachfu.. At 
once recovering her self-control, she banished 
that expression from her face; but its stay had 
been long enough for him. He understood its 
meaning only too well. If he could only have 
spoken one sentence, to try to clear himself in 
her eyes ; to tell her how deeply he repented the 
folly through which he had lost her, how well he 
understood her and her heart now that it was too 
late ; to tell her that in all his life he could only 
love her; to beg of her to forgive him and pity 
him. No word of all this, however, could he say 
as a man of honor; no word of the kind would 
she listen to, as he well knew. It is terrible to 
have to make up one’s mind to be thus misunder- 
stood for all life by the one in whose heart we 
would most earnestly pray to be kindly judged 
and tenderly cherished. But it has to be done 
deliberately sometimes, and this was such a time. 
Poyntz remained silent for a moment, then mut- 
tered some commonplace, and Alexandra quickly 
said she was returning to the house—and fied 
with a heart that seemed breaking. 

There was a seat in the walk, and Reginald sat 
listlessly down and hung his head low toward the 
ground, and was for a while almost like a man in 
a trance. He could hardly be said to be griev- 
ing, or repenting, or resolving, or in any way 
thinking at all—only dazed and stupefied. He 
heard footsteps and the trail of a dress on the 
other side of the hedge ; but he did not move. The 
hedge was between him and the loungers, and he 
did not care. Presently he heard two voices 
talking earnestly. Suddenly he started out of 
his stupefaction, and he listened. Yes, he posi- 
tively listened! Probably it was a disgraceful 
action ; but he could not avoid it—not for all the 
world! Oh, shame! he listened. 

“ But you have been cruel to me—cruel!” said 
the voice of a man. “I did not know you were 
fiancée until after I love you too much, and tell 
you so. Why did you not long ago tell me all 
the truth ?” 

“It was wrong—oh, very, very wrong,” plead- 
ed a woman’s plaintive tone. “It was wicked of 
me, but I had not the courage. I am very lonely. 
If you only knew—” 

“You love him not. I know it; you would 
not marry him if you could. But it is not too 
late, oh, Meess Violet!” 

“Oh, Charles! Charles! for shame” (in sweet, 
imploring tones). “ Let go my hand. It is too 
late.” 

“But you love him not.” 

“ But we are engaged, and we were brought up 
together; and—oh no, Charles, I never, never 
could break from my engagement! Think of 
him—of Reginald—of what I owe to him, of his 
happiness. No, Charles, if I must be the victim, 
I will suffer; but I will never make Reginald un- 
happy.” 

“ That's a dear good girl,” exclaimed Reginald 
himself, bursting through the hedge and con- 
fronting the astonished pair. “ Don’t blush or 
be alarmed, Violet, my dear; and, D’Anglare, my 
boy, don’t look so angry, but give us your hand. 
I know it all, and I'll stand your friend—see if 
I don’t.” 

“Oh, Reginald,” plaintively murmured the 
blushing Violet, “ what does this mean ?” 

“Only that you are the dearest little cousin 
any body ever had, and that { thought you were 
in love with me, and I’m go glad you are not; 
for, my dear little Violet, I love Another, as the 
romances say, and have done so for years.”’ 

Poor little Violet hardly knew whether she 
ought to be ashamed, or angry, or happy, or all 
together, for Reginald had beef so terribly ab- 
rupt and overwhelming. But the matter was 
easily settled when they had all recovered them- 
selves ; and as there must be an éclairciasement, 
they agreed that in this case the frankest and 
quickest way was the best for all parties. The 
Fletchers were promptly taken into full confidence, 
and they soon managed to put things right. Reg- 
inald and Alexandra were allowed half an hour's 
interview, and their mutual explanations proved 
satisfactory. 

“Nothing is. changed,” said Poyntz to Mr. 
Fletcher ; “ there’s only to be one marriage the 
more.” 

“ Bless you, my children!” said the host, with 
a smile. 

“How happily every thing has turned out!” 
Mrs. Fletcher interposed, with a tear glittering in 
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her eye; “ and what a sad game of cross-purposes 
you were all near playing !” 

“What stuff some of these proverbs are!” 
Reginald remarked, thoughtfully, to his host and 
hostess. “ ‘Listeners never hear any good of 
themselves,’ for example. My one little bit of 
eavesdropping brought me the best thing I heard 
of myself in the course of my life. 1 am the 
happiest creature on earth.” 

“ Except Alexandra,” said Mrs. Fletcher. 

“ And Captain D’Anglare,” said Mr. Fletcher. 

“ And Violet,” said Mrs. Fletcher again. 

And so, as Jean Paul Richter says, finishing 
up a long sentence of quaint meditation—and so 
halloo ! 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Calendar. 


AUGUST, 1876. 
Sunday, %.—Tenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Thursday, 24.—St. Bartholomew. 
Sunday, 27.—Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 


SEPTEMBER. 
Sunday, 3.—Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 10,—Thirteenth Sanday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 11.—Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Thursday, 21.—St. Matthew. 
Suaday, %.—Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Thursday, 28.—St. Michael and All Angels. 


BrisHop whose success in civilizing 
the Indians of Minnesota is well known, has 
published a strongly expressed letter on the 
7 of our government toward the red men. 

e charges “he Sioux war which is now raging 
upon our mistaken method of dealing with the 
Indian question. ‘* We have persisted,”’ he says, 
‘for seventy years in recognizing these tribes 
as independent nations. We make treaties with 
them as such. We for this reason leave them 
without government orlaw. We violate our own 
treaties, and we have invariably reaped the same 
sickening harvest of bloodg.’’ In contrast with 
our failure, he points to the policy of the Domin- 
ion of Canada. The Indians of the Dominion 
are recognized as her Majesty’s subjects. Land 
is apportioned to them in severalty. Tools, 
churchea, and schools are proyided, but no guns, 
no almshouses, no rations. Under this system, 
**1400 of the worst of the Sioux engaged in 
the massacre of 1862 are living peaceably, loyal 
and obedient to the government.’’ The bishop 
claims that there are no Christian missions in 
the world that have yielded richer fruit than 
missions to the American Indians. 


The Rev. Dr. Jonn W. Nevin, president of the 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, has resigned his office. Dr. Nevin has 
been a man of mark in the German Reformed 
Church of the United States. For many years 
he was the head of the Theological Seminary 
of that Church, in Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, 
where he was associated with the Rev. Dr. Pu1L- 
1p ScuarF, now of this city. He has been iden- 
tified with the rise and growth of what is known 
as ‘‘ Mercersburg Theology”’ in the German Re- 
formed body. 


The Wesleyan committee charged with the 

duty of preparing a plan of lay representation 
for the acceptance of the Annual Conference 
has gone over the subject with great care. A 
distinct line is drawn, in the plan proposed, be- 
tween the affairs of the Church which may be 
determined by the laity and ministry, and those 
which shall be reserved to the ministry solely. 
Under the former division all secular questions, 
‘such as education and the administration of 
yroperty, are included. The stationing of min- 
sters, their admission to the Conference, their 
trial for offenses, and questions of Church dis- 
cipline will remain under ministerial control. 
It is proposed to fix a special day in each session 
of the Conference when the lay delegates may at- 
tend and take part in the business. It was de- 
cided also that the delegates should be elected 
by the District Conferences. 


The Christian work which Major Corz, of 
Chicago, has been unostentatiously ae 
in England and Scotland has closed for the pres- 
ent with his meetings at Perth. Here, with his 
wife and daughter, who are associated with him, 
he spent three weeks. Of his last meeting in 
that city a correspondent of the Christian (Lon- 
don) writes: ‘*‘ Before Major Co_e ended, many 
an eye had been wet, and when the three voices 
stole over the audience in the touching words, 
‘Prodigal, come home,’ many sobbed aloud.” 
Since quitting Perth this family of evangelists 
have been obliged to suspend their work in or- 
der to secure needed rest. 


The Presbyterians of the Cumberland Valley 
in Pennsylvania have for several years held an- 
nual reunions in the open air, wherein the time 
has been devoted to the commemoration of the 
virtues of their ancestors and the growth of 
Presbyterianism throughout that beautiful sec- 
tion of the State. The Presbyterians of West- 
ern Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio will follow 
this example, and will hold a reunion meeting 
in Shirl’s Grove, near Washington, on the last 
day of August. 


At a lawn meeting recently held on his own 
grounds, Mr. SpuRGEON secured pledges for the 
worn-out English Baptist ministers’ fund to the 
amount of £2230. Fre sum contemplated for 
the fund is £50,000, which will be laid out in an- 
nuities. It seems likely that all of it will be 
raised by the Baptists of England, who are by no 
means a wealthy body. 


The British Parliament has very promptly dis- 
posed of the objection made to the public schools 
by those who may profess that they can not on 
ground of conacience use them. An amendment 
to Lord Sanpon’s bill, now on its passage, was 
offered, which ran thus: ‘‘ No by-law made un- 
der this section or any section of the Elementa- 
ry Education Act of 1870 shall compel any child 
to attend any school, whether a Board school or 
otherwise, with regard to which an objection 
on grounds of conscience, made in writing an 
sigved by the parent, has been lodged with the 
secretary of the School Board or the clerk of the 


local authority.’’ The House in committee gave 
for this amendment 25 votes, and against it 128.’ 
It was argued very conclusively that such an 
amendment would make the compulsory educa- 
tion law a dead letter. 


_ The pamphlet of M. De Laveers, the Belgian 
jurist, on “* Protestantism and Roman Cagholl- 
cism in their Relation to the Prosperity of Na- 
tions,’’ which was noticed some months ago in 
this Intelligence, has not only been extensively 
circulated in France and Belgium, but has also 
been translated into Italian for circulation 
throughout the peninsula. An EngMsh trans- 
lation has been made, and is circulated under 
the auspices of Mr. GLapstong. An effort is 
making to distribute it throughout Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Austria. The opinion expressed in 
this paper of the importance of M. De LavELEYE’s 
essay has thus been fully confirmed. 


““What to do with the Heathen Chinee’” on 
this continent has become a political as well as 
a religious question. The Congregational As- 
sociation of Oregon and Washington Territory 
has embodied its answer in these words: “‘ The 
true solution is not to oppose the coming of the 
Chinese to our shores, nor to seek any modifi- 
cation of the BURLINGAME treaty, but to break 
down by legal restraints and penalties the pres- 
ent contract system of the Chinese companies, 
and destroy their power to keep those brought 
here in a state of virtual slavery.”’ Favorable 
results of Christian work among the Chinese in 
Oregon were reported. 


The liberal party in the French Reformed 
Church, at a convention lately held in Nimes, 
have accepted the terms of the proposed com- 
promise with the orthodox wing. 


The two Jewish Italian Senators, whose ap- 
pointment has been a subject of much remark, 
are thus described: ** The one is Isaac Artom 
pi Asti, formerly secretary of legation at Paris 
under Cavour, embassador of Italy at Copen- 
hagen, and more recently of 
the Ministry of the Interior. The other is Tux- 
LIO MASSARANI, formerly a member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies.’’ These appointments have giv- 
en great satisfaction to the Italian Liberals, who 
wish an end made by the state of disqrimination 
against the professors of any religiow$ faith. 


Father O’Keerre has published a statement 
denying that his submission to Cardinal CULLEN 
was voluntary, although Mr. D1isRag.i asserted 
as much in Parliament. Father O’ Keesrs says 
that he has been oppressed by Cardinal CcLien, 
has been overpowered by the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Poor-law Board, that his chapels 
have been taken from him by force, that he has 
been kept a close prisoner in his own housé for 
twelve months, “‘ deprived of all means of living, 
and hoping to be delivered from his suffering by 
speedy death.”” He does not consider submis- 
sion under these circumstances voluntary, in 
which opinion we qitteagree with him. 


An illustration of the wide distribution of the 
English-speaking races over the surface of the 
globe, and also of the rapid spread of Christian 
song, is afforded by the account which Mr. Putt- 
IP PHILLIPS gave to a recent London oo 
of his travels. In four years’ time he has hel 
song services in the Sandwich Islands, Australia, 
New Zealand, India, Ceylon, Palestine, Egypt, 
and Southern Europe. A gentleman who holds 
an official position in Ceylon testified to the 
meeting that a number of Mr. PuiLuips’s songs 
had been translated into the various languages 
of that island. 


Recent events indicate a division between the 
Liberal and the Ultramontane Catholics of Bel- 
gium. The Liberals hold by the state constitn- 
tion, and in issues with the Church are inclined 
to be first Belgians and then Catholics. In the 
city of Liege the court has acquitted the burgo- 
master of the charge brought by the bishop, 
that he had been unlawfully prevented from 
leaving his church with a@ procession in honor 
of the jubilee. The court justified the interfer- 
ence of the burgomaster, and condemned the 
bishop to pay the costs of the prosecution. 


Mr. Joun Lemorng, of the Paris Débats, charges 
that the Pope has taken sides with Turkey on 
the Eastern question. He says that the court 
of Rome ** would rather treat with MoHAMMED 
than with Puortivus, with the Sultan than with 
the Czar,” and that “it is a curious spectacle to 
see the Catholic Cross protecting the Crescent 
ayainst the Greek Cross, and the Vatican and the 
Quirinal for once following the same line of 


policy.” 


The question of issuing an edition of Tuz0- 
DORE PARKER’s works from their denomina- 
tional publishing house is creating debate among 
the Unitarians in the United States, as it already 
has in England. The Christian Register, of Bos- 
ton, is one of the opponents of such publication, 
and says: **‘ We do not believe that there is an 
increasing demand for his writings. Whether 
for good or evil, their work is mostly done. His 
influence, instead of waxing, is evidently waning. 
Its height was reached some time ago, and no 


efforts, whether systematic or spasmodic, cz 
prevent its steady decline in the future. On 


a smal) minority of our clergymen can now | 

considered Parkerites or ParRKER Unitarians. 
Most of our young men have found better lead- 
ers, and do not wish to be labeled witb his name.” 


The Bishop of Lincoln, Dr. Worpswortn, who 
several years ago invited the Wesleyans of En- 

land to return to the national Church, has 
published a “ basis of union,’’ which, he thinks, 
onght to be acceptable to them. The first prin- 
ciple in the basis is an extension of the license 
now given to laymen to read the Scriptures in 
the churches, so that it shall include the deliv- 
ery of lectures and sermons by such laymen. 
The second principle is the ordination of Wes- 
leyan ministers by Anglican bishops, *‘a decla- 
ration being added to their letters of orders that 
such ordination was not intended to imply the 
expression of any judgment on such orders that 
might be supposed by some to have been pre- 
viously conferred.” The bishop would preserve 
the Wesleyan organization intact, making it, 
however, an adjunct of the Established Church. 
This proposal is not relished by the Wesleyans 
of England. 
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THE CENTENNIAL—SKETCHES IN THE NORWEGIAN DEPARTMENT IN AGRICULTURAL HALL AND THE MAIN BUILDING.—{See Paces 674. | 
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Aveust 19, 1876. 


TO ALL WHOM MAY CONCERN: 


LIVELY ANIMALS, BE CAREFUL! 
DON’T BE TOO “LIBERAL” 


WITH THE 


PRODIGALS THAT ARE RETURNING. 


U.S.G.IS NOT DEAD YET! 


HE IS GAME, 


AND WILL NOT BE TURNED INTO 
FATTED CALF. 


| 
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PRESIDENT GRANT'S ADMINIS: 
TRATION. 

Wuen General Grayt and the Union armies 
were pressing upon Richmond, and the slow but 
resolute siege was being carried out with all the 
best resources of military foresight, when, one by 
one, the defenses of the foe were steadily yield- 
ing to the advance of the resistless attack, the 
opposition journals, the Democratic politicians, 
the rebel emissaries, and some inconstant Repub- 
licans raised so loud a clamor against the com- 
mander and his tactics as sometimes almost per- 
suaded the people that the campaign must end in 
the defeat of all their hopes. Even in the very 
crisis of victory a Cox or a TILpEN foretold noth- 
ing: but disaster, and the Democratic Convention, 
already half rebellious, declared the war a failure. 
A storm of reproach, of doubt, of violent and irra- 
tional invective, followed General Grant through 
all his toils. Scarcely one of his measures was 
approved, scarcely a step he had taken escaped 
criticism; he was pursued by the malignant ha- 
tred of the rebels, pierced by the envy of pro- 


fessed friends, impeded every hour by the in- | 


trigues of the allies of rebellion every where 


| 
| 


KICK WITH CARE. 


and the subtle plots of the corrupt Democracy. 
“GRANT'S victories are all failures,” exclaimed 
one notorious partisan of rebellion, “and even 
SHERMAN must at last retreat.” “France and 
England will interfere,” cried ** and 
save the South.” A Woop, a Henpricks, a 
DEN, renewed the cry, “ You can never enter Rich- 
mond,” and the treasonable peace meetings in 
New York and Indiana echoed the clamors of the 
enraged Democrats in Congress. But the com- 
mander, at least, saw that the chief power of the 
Confederacy was withering within his grasp. Dyr- 
ing all that long and arduous siege, we may well 
imagine him careless of the outcries of his foes, 
resolute, calm, unchanging, confident always that 
Richmond must fall and freedom triumph, looking 
onward to the day that should silence the clamors 
of opposition, and perpetuate in the New World 
the wise institutions founded by the fathers of the 
nation. Then at last, in the suppression of the 
rebellion, a whole continent rejoiced, and the tide 
of human progress, which had seemed nearly turn- 
ed backward, received a new impulse when Rich- 
mond fell. 

General Grant's administration of the govern- 
ment has been followed by a severity of criticism 


little less bitter than that which attended his 
sieges and his victories. He entered upon his 
public duties amidst the hostile predictions of a 
thousand foes; he will close them successfully in 
spite of all their clamor. Nor is it likely that 
there will be any period in the history of the na- 
tion that will prove more full of interest to the 
historical student of the future than that which 
embraces within its limit the reconstruction and 
renewal of the republic under the steady rule of 
a liberal party and of President Grant. Never 
was there a nation apparently 8o full of irreme- 
diable evils, so divided by faction, so weakened 
by a terrible struggle, so blighted and degraded 
by the long prevalence of slavery, so corrupted 
by the vices of civil war, as was ours eight years 
ago. England after the Revolution of 1688 was 
possibly as corrupt, but far more prosperous ; 
France after the Reign of Terror had scarcely 
suffered as we had done. Our government in 
1867 was in the hands of a man who was not 
without some valuable qualities, but who had no 
real knowledge of the wants of the nation. Un- 
der Mr. Jounson and his adherents the course 
of freedom must have been embarrassed, or per- 
haps stopped forever, He was anxious to place 


obstacles in its way, and to revive the perishin 
sentiment of caste that had covered the land 
with disaster. Nearly eight years ago General 
Grant and his administration came into office, 
the successors of a reign of violence and corrup- 
tion. The country was divided by intense and 
bitter dissensions. It was broken, bleeding, al- 
most hopeless. The new government undertook 
the restoration of the republic. A task more dif- 
ficult than a siege of Richmond or Vicksburg lay 
before it, in which it was to be impeded every 
hour by the clamor of enraged foes or doubtful 
friends, in which even the people were to be 
sometimes almost deceived by the daring inso- 
lence of the enemies of the President and of 
their country. 

Eight vears ago the commerce of the country 
had been swept from the seas by the Democratic 
insurgents, and their cruisers received with ac- 
clamation in the ports of France and England. 
More than once France and England had threat- 
ened to intervene and destroy the republic which 
had taught nations how to be free. Our com- 
merce, our industry, in 1868 had apparently re- 
ceived fatal wounds. Large districts of country 
were thrown out of cultivation ; the ravages of 
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war had drawn thousands from the plow and the 
loom, and-decimated the strength of the new gen- 
eration. The men who should have tilled the fair 
fields of Minnesota or Montana lay buried thickly 
in the swamps of Mississippi and the W ilderness 
of Virginia. Emigration had declined or was 
slowly reviving. Over the rebellious States labor 
had in a great measure ceased. The production of 
their chief staple had been stopped by war. The 
cultivation of cotton had been transferred to Egypt 
and India. It was doubtful if the American farm- 
er had not been deprived forever of his best market 
and supplanted effectually by the fellahs of the 
Nile and the rayahs of Hindostan. In the South 
a nation of laborers had been raised from slavery 
to freedom. Would the colored race work cheer- 
fully for their former masters or themselves? 
In 1868 the two races still seemed to stand apart 
in lasting hostility, and upon this divided, wasted 
country hung a debt that a few years before 
would have been held the pledge of certain bank- 

ruptcy. A nation that had once been affrighted 
at an expenditure of $80,000,000 yearly, was now 
called upon to provide for liabilities reaching to 
more than two billions and a half—the price of 
freedom, the result of Democratic rebellion. Un- 
der Mr. Jonnson’s careless rule every branch of 
the administration was tainted with shameless 
peculation; every department was embarrassed 
by the presence of disloyal officials or men of 
doubtful characters. The revenue was lost in 
its evllection; the taxes were heavy beyond ex- 
ample; the frauds unequaled. Meantime the 
disloyal Democracy was rising every where to 
avenge slavery,and dishonor or destroy the re- 
public. The Southern States were filled with 
the violent deeds of that cruel minority which 
had once forced them into rebellion, and was 
still resolved to rouse them to a new revolt. 
The Democratic leaders profited by its aid. They 
cried out for repudiation and national bank- 
ruptecy. They strove to make the nation dis- 
honest. They would convert all freemen into 
thieves. They would have robbed the German 
bond-holder, and plundered all who had lent their 
money to the nation in its hour of need. In New 
York, the Democratic and ultramontane centre, 
Tammany Hall organized its unscrupulous oppo- 
sition, and under Twrerep, Sweeny, Horr- 
MAN, threatened to extend over the whole nation 
that system of fraud, that boundless dishonesty, 
which has made the Democratic government of 
the city of New York the reproach of freedom, 

the chief peril of its people. 

In the midst.of such dangers and difficulties 
the administration of General Grant came into 
power. With unquestioned honesty, with firm- 
ness, with a clear and rapid forecast, the Presi- 
dent and his advisers have labored to reconstruct 
and renew the republic, to preserve its good name, 
to pay its just debts, provide an honest currency, 
to spread security of life and property every 
where, to repress revolt, to reduce the burdens of 
the people, to inculcate humanity, education, tol- 
eration, to perpetuate freedom. And they have 
been successful. 
have restored the government and renewed the 
vigor of the nation. The people govern ; the land 
is free. Without a navy, without an army, save 
for the purposes of a national police, with no 
strength but in the common resolution to observe 
the laws, a powerful government rules from ocean 


to ocean. Honesty and firmness mark all its 
measures, It has paid its debts with scrupulous 
exactness. It has promised a quick return to an 


It has condemned repudiation 
The German bond-holder or 
the foreign creditor need fear no dishonest meas- 
ures so long as Grant and the Republicans rule. 
In every decisive period of the past eight years 
the President has acted with a clear sense of the 
wants of the people, and a discreet resolution to 
maintain their rights. He has repressed disorder ; 
he has carefully observed and sustained the laws. 
Within eight years the taxes have been so rapidly 
reduced that our government is already more 
cheaply administered than any other. It costs 
six dollars a head to carry on the government of 
the United States, fifteen dollars for the French, 
twelve dollars for England. In the mean time 
our debt has been rapidly diminished; and with 
its extinction the cost of carrying on the national 
administration will sink to nearly one-half its pres- 
ent amount. To the reducfion of the expenses 
General Grant pledged himself at the opening of 
his career. He has fulfilled his promise. It would 
be easy to-complete the parallel between the na- 
tion of 1868 and the nation of 1876; to show how 
anarchy has been reduced to good order; how the 
Ku-Klux have been held in check or the thieves of 
Tammany Hall frightened from their prey; how 
England has made reparation for the aid it gave 
to the rebel cruisers ; how commerce is reviving; 
how the Western fields once more pour forth their 
boundless harvests ; how the colored laborers have 
renewed the productiveness of the Southern States, 
and, amidst many perils and oppressions, have 
again supplanted their Egyptian or Hindoo rivals 
in the European markets ; how educatioh, human- 
ity, good order, prevail in every section of the 
republic except where a violent faction, calling it- 
self Democratic, rules; and how all this wonder- 
ful transformation has been accomplished within 
eight years. Again the tide of prosperity is setting 
toward us. The fatal burdens and the intense 
poverty imposed by the Democratic rebellion are 
passing away to return no more. A pacific vic- 
tory has been won not less decisive than that 
of Richmond. The administration of President 
Grant replies to the endless calumnies of the op- 
position by the restoration of the republic. 

Yet one chief labor of the Republican party 


honest currency. 


_ lies before it, and it is that which President 


Grant has indicated with perfect clearness. It 
must educate the people. This is a duty rising 


far above the usual cries of politics, one that 
must at last engross all the best intellect of the 
nation, and form a common ground upon which 
the West, North, East, and South can most prop- | 


Eight years of Republican rule | 


| 


erly unite. An educational amendment to the 
Constitution and educational suffrage will alone 
raise us to an equality with the swift progress 
of modern nations. An army of gentle and ac- 
complished school-mistresses can alone extirpate 
barbarism in Georgia and soften the children of 
Texas into humanity and civilization. To carry 
on its warfare with ignorance must be the future 
aim of the Republican party. To reform the 
nation, let us begin almost at the cradle. On 
this Western continent knowledge must rule. Its 
enemies are powerful and active, bitter, resolute, 
terrible, but with the success of Republicanism 
it is certain of victory. 

For those who have been sometimes shaken in 
their confidence in the results of President Grant’s 
administration by the invectives of the opposi- 
tion, it will be well to remember that he was as 
bitterly assailed when he stood before Richmond, 
or seemed baffled by the heights of Vicksburg. 

EvGENE LawRENCE, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In answer to “‘ Alphabetical,” in your last issué, 
for a remedy for consumption in its first stages, 
I can recommend Dr. Pierce’s “ Golden Medical 
Discovery,” if taken according to directions; for 
it has been thoroughly tried in my family, and 
the results were gloriaus. “ Alphabetical” must 
not expect one bottle to do the work—my wife 
took three bottles before she could discover any 
change, but after the third bottle every dose 
seemed to strengthen the lungs, and now she is 
well and hearty. If “ Alphabetical” will write 
to me I will get witnesses to the above. 

Henry H. M. Parton, 
Lawrence, Marion County, Ind. 
—Cincinnati Times, Feb. 4, 1875. 


For all disorders arising from an unhealthy 
condition of the liver or stomach no remedy 
equals Dr. Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, which are 
now used by thousands with the most beneficial 
results. One box of these pills, valued at 25 
cents, will prove the efficacy of the medicine. 
No matter how costive or how bilious the system 
may be, the habit of body is immediately corrected 
and regulated, and the organs are brought to a 
healthy and natural activity. The Mandrake Pills 
are likewise an infallible remedy for sick head- 
ache and piles. For sale by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 


A SAD EXPERIENCE. 


Arter years of patient toil many a mother 
breaks down in constitution, simply because she 
has been in the habit of doing her domestic sew- 
ing upon a hard-running machine. This can 
now be certainly guarded against by using the 
new Wilcox & Gibbs Automatic Sewing-Machine, 
a wonderful and entirely novel adaptation of au- 
tomatic principles to machine sewing, insuring 
perfect work with the lightest labor. On view at 
the Centennial. Machinery Hall, Sec. C. 7, Col. 50, 
and at No. 658 Broadway, New York.— [ Com. | 


Tue greatest discovery of the is Dr. Tonras’s 
Venetian Linument for the cure of aches and pains; 
also cholera, dysentery, colic, and vomiting ; warran 
for over twenty-seven years,and never failed. No family 
or traveler should be without it. It is worth its weight 
in gold. Sold by the druggists.—[{Com.) 


Coooarnre allays irritation, removes dan- 
and the the capillaries in 
the highest degree.—[Com. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Weak Langs, Throat 
iseases, Dyspepsia, General Debility, Loss of 
from Po , Flesh, and A ae and = diseases ae 
from by wi of the om and radical! 
NCHESTER’S Y OSPHITE O 
TIME AND SODA. Eaetablished 1858. Prices $1 and 
$2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & Chemists 
Sold by Druggists. 36 John St., New York. 
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Buy theSELF-INKINGColumbian, 
~ Strongest, Cheapest, Best, will dothe 
Peal $27; 6x9, $37; 8x12,$60. Good Ca 

Ce Press, type, roller, ink, &c., $5. Send 
stamp for catalogue to Curtis & Mit- 
Founders, No. 21 Brattle 
Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 
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RE. DIETZ, 


Patentee, 54 and 56 
Fulton St., N. W. 


PENNSYEVANTA Military Academy, 
Chester, Pa., opens Sept. 13th. Location healthful, 
grounds ample, ‘buildings commodious. Civil Engi- 
neering, the Classics, and English thoro ATE I p, taught. 
For Circulars apply to Cot. THEO, HYA resident. 


Lightning and Circulars free. cuts, &c., hi 
Centennial, best imen 
YOUNG AMERICA PRESS C0., £9 Murray Street, Mow York, 


be GUEST,” a16-page, 64-column, il- 
WE LCOME lustrated mont 
entertaining and instructive reading-matter, and 1 to 3 
pages of choice music. Sent, 2, + pes mre 1 year, for 25c.; 3 
moa.,10c. Sample oy» Clog or,if convenient,send stamp. 
Kendall & Co., I Boston, Mass. 


Agents wanted. 


AMERICAN School Inst., founded 1855. Endorsed by 
highest Educational Authorities. Supplies families 

M., Actuary, 14 Bond S8t., N.Y. 


ress 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI. 
Cash Capital ---.-- $500,000 
Individual Liability 500,000 


GAZZAM GANO, Pres’t, 


Macaulay's Lile and Letters. 


The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By his 
Nephew, G. Orro Trevetyayn, M.P. With Por- 
trait on Steel. Complete in 2 vols. 8vo, Cloth, 
uncut edges and gilt tops, $5 00; Sheep, 
$6 00;.Half Calf, 39 50. 


The biography is in every respect worthy of the 
subject. Mr. Trevelyan has executed his task with 
most praiseworthy modesty and good taste, and with 
great literary skill. * * * Macaulay’s Life forms a most 
interesting book, living as he did in the thick of the 
literary and political activity of his time. It affords 
us mapy fresh pictures of incidents in which he played 
a part, and amusing and instructive anecdotes of the 
celebrities with whom he came in contact, and, above 
all, it throws a great deal of unexpected light on his 
own personal character. * * * Nothing could surpass 
the charm of those portions of the biography in which 
Mr. Trevelyan pictures Macaulay at home, from the 
time when, already a man in learning, he romanced 
with his playmates on Clapham Common, to the time 
when, still a boy in animal spirits, he wrote to his sis- 
ters, from the smoking-room of the House of Com- 
mons, exuberantly lively and brilliant descriptions of 
the great Reform debates, or spent evenings with them 
in Great Ormond Street, punning, reciting, and cap- 
ping verses, in the intervals between his astonishing 
the House with displays of oratory which excelled 
every thing heard “since Planket;" or later still, 
when, in the intervals of composing his history, he 
took his nephews and nieces with him on holiday 
tours, and kept them in fits of laughter with puna, 
rhymes, and tales, from one end of a railway journey 
to the other.—Ezaminer, London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


& Brorurns will send the above work by 
mail or express, postage or freight prepaid, to any part 
of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


You are troubled with a bad 


IMPURE Breath; it annoys your friends as 

well as yourself. You would like 

to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl- like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 

Manufacturer of 
Cc. STEHR, Meerschaum 
» Pipes & Amber Goods. Whole- 
we sale and retail. Send for Circular and 


Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
8 doors from Bowery. 


Enterprise Printing Presses. 
98 A Great success. Four sizes. Send 
stam to 
K & CO., West Meriden, Conn. 


The Dutch Republic. 


The Rise of the Dutch Republic. <A History. 
By Joun Loruror Mort try, LL.D., D.C.L. 
With a Portrait of William of Orange. 3 
vols., 8vo, Cloth, $10 50; Sheep, $12 00; 
Half Calf, Extra, $17 25. 


The United Netherlands. 


History of the United Netherlands: from the 
Death of William the Silent to the Twelve 
Years’ Truce. With a full View of the Eng- 
lish-Dutch Struggle against Spain, and of the 
Origin and Destruction of the Spanish Armada. 
By Jonn Loturop Mot tey, LL.D., D.C.L. 
Portraits. 
$16 00; Half Calf, Extra, $23 00. 


John of Barneveld. 


Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Advo- 
cate of Holland. With a View of the Pri- 
mary Causes and movements of *‘ The Thirty- 
Years’ War.” By Joun Loturop Mottey, 
D.C.L. With Illustrations. 2 volumes, 8vo, 
Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 00; Half Calf, 
$11 50. 


B. D. WEST, Sec’y. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


te” Harrer & Brotures will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States or r Canada, on receipt of the price, 


9 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 1( 10 
cts., postpaid, ES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


4 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $14 00; Sheep, . 
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THE MIKADO'S cups. Book I. History of Ja- 
an, from 660 B.C. to 1872 A.D. Book II. Senanal 
xperiences, Observations, and Studies in a 

1870-1874. By Geirris, A.M., late 
of the Imperial University of oo Japan. Copi- 
ously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00 


II. 

AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. A Novel. By F 
Rowinson, Author of “Little Kate Kirby,” “ Fo: 
Her Sake,” “Poor Humanity,” ‘ Second-Cousin 
Sarah,” “True to Herself,” “Her Face was Her 
Fortune,” &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ CENTENNIAL RHYMES. By 
Witt Author of “Farm Ballads” oan 
“Farm Legends.” Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


ISRAEL MORT, OVERMAN. A Novel. By Joun 
SAUNDERS, Author of Abel Drake’s Wife," ** Bound 
to the Wheel,” * Hirell,” **Martin Pole,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


HAY-FEVER. A Popular Treatise on the Disease 
known as “ Rose Cold,” “June Cold,” and “ Au- 
tumnal Catarrhb,"” including Accounts of Several 
Hundred Cases. By.Grorer M. Bearp, A.M., M.D. 
Author of “Our Physician," Eating and 
Drinking,” “ Stimulants and Narcotics,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $: ‘00. vr 


CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. A Woodland Tale. By 
R. D. Bracxmorg, Author of ‘*Cradock Nowell,” 
“The Maid of Sker,” “‘Alice Lorraine,” “ Lorna 
Doone,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

VII. 

STARBOARD AND PORT. Starboard and Port: 
the *‘ Nettie” Along Shore. A Summer’s Yacht 
Cruise along the Coasts of Maine and Labrador. 

H. Herwortu. Iilustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. ven 


ROSE TURQUAND. A Novel. 

Kins. 8Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 
IX. 

ORTON’S ANDES ANDO THE AMAZON. The 
Andes and the Amazon; or, Across the Contivent 
of South America. By James Orton, A.M., Profes- 
sor of Natural History in Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. ; Corresponding Member o the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, and of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, New York; Author of 
“Comparative Zoology,” &c. Third Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged, containing Notes of a Second 
Journey Across the Continent from Para to Lima 
and Lake Titicaca. With two a aud Numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00 


By Ex.ice Hor- 


X. 

HIDDEN PERILS. A Novel. By Mary Ceerr Hay 
Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money,” “ Victor 
Vanquished,” Squire’s Legacy,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. vt 


COX’S GENERAL HISTORY OE GREECE. A 
General History of Greece, from the Earliest Period 
to the Death of Alexanderthe Great. With a Sketch 
of the Subsequent History to the Present Time. 
W. Cox,M.A. Maps and Plans. 12mo, 

oth, $2 00. Uniform with the Student's Series. 


XII. 

MERIVALE’S GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME. 
A General Histor y of Rome, from the Foundation 
of the City to the Fall of Augustulus. B.C. 753-A.D. 
476. By Cuarctes Merivacre, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
ome. Cloth, $2 00. Uniform with the Student's 


HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE AND THE EAST. 
Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and 
the East: being a — through Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Italy, 
Egypt, ‘Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer! and, Tyrol, 
oo Russia Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. By 

_Pemuroxe Fetriver. With more than 100 Maps 
wal Plans of Cities. Fifteenth Year. In three Vol- 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per 

Vol. ; or the Three Volumes in One, with similar 

Binding, $7 00. 
vie ee Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 


II. —Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
reece. 
Vor. IIL —Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 
XIV. 
DR. DRAPER'S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF EUROPE. History of the Intellectual 
meht of Europe. By Joun Draper, 
M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of New York, Author of a ‘Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” "+ Civil Policy of America,” 
** History of the American Civil War,” &. Revised 
Edition, in Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 
XV. 
DANIEL DERONDA. By Georoe Ettor, Author of 
“Middlemarch,” Romola,"” “Adam Bede,” &¢. 
te! Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. (Vol. J. Now 


XVI. 

GLADSTONE’S HOMER IN HISTORY. Homeric 
Synchronism: an Enquiry into 7 Time and Place 
of Homer. By the Right Hon. W. E. Grapstone 
M.P., Author of Juventus Mundi, Rome a 
the Newest Fashions in Religion,” "&e. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $2 00. 

XVIL. 

THE PRIME MINISTER. A Novel. By Antuorr 
Author of “The Warden,” ‘‘ Barchester 
Towers,” ‘Orley Farm,” “* The Small House at Al- 
lington,” ** Phineas Finn, "Phineas Redux,” Doc- 
tor Thorne, ”"“The Way "We Live Now,” “Can You 
Forgive Her?” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

XVITI. 

COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. Comparative Zool- 
ogy, Structural and Systematic. For Use in Schools 
and Colleges. By James Orton, A.M., Professor of 
Natural History in Vassar College ; Corresponding 
Member of the ang pai of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia, and of the Lyceum of Natural History, New 
York; Author of “The Andes and the Amazon,” 
&c. With 350 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


THE DILEMMA, A Novel. By the Author of “The 
Battle of Dorking.” Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 
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TWO REMARKABLE CURES. 


The Watertown, N. Y., papers publish the cures of 
Judge HIRAM DEW EY, and Mr. W. H. Sanger, Pro- 

rietor of the Woodruff House of that city, of DEAF- 
VEss, NOISES in the HEAD, and CATA ARRH, by the 
use of Da. vow MOSCHZISKER’S REMEDI ES—his 
EAR SPECIFIC and CATARRH SPECIFIC. 

*" These Specifics are most valuable, and a suze ovre 
for those who suffer from NOISES in the HEAD, 
DEAFNESS, and all cases of DISCHARGES from the 
EAR. His CATARRH SPECIPIC is the only reliable 
one ever given to the public. These and his EYE 
WASH, an excellent Collyrium for all maladies of the 
eye, which do not require surgical operation to on 
sight, can be ordered through rod on direc 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO. ; rect 
198 Genesee St., Utica, N.Y. Prices, Ear Remedy, 
$150; Catarrh Remedy, $1 25; Eye Wash, $1 00. 


No library, however modest, should be without 
this work of reference.—N. Y. World. 


HAYDN’S 


DICTIONARY OF DATES. 


HAYDN’'S DICTIONARY OF DATES, re- 
lating to all Ages and Nations, For Univers- 
al Reference. Edited by Bensamin Vincent, 
Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the Librery 
of the Royal Institution of Great Britain ; and 
Revised for the Use of American Readers. 
8vo, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00. 


There is nothing omitted that can fairly be looked 
for in such a work ; and the reader would very much 
mistake its character were he to infer, as he might 
from ité title, that it is nothing but a dictionary of 
dates ; for, while it is such a dictionary, it is something 
more, and a close student of it might pass himself off 
for a well-read man, were his memory good, and were 
he willing to practice deceit. It is well nigh an ex- 
haustive work in respect to its immediate purpose.— 

Boston Traveller. 

One of the books that must be had. Not merely a 
convenient book, but one to have at your elbow con- 
stantly. A vast time-saver, crowding into a single 
volume the tens of thousands of dates which one is 
liable to require, and which, without such a book as 
this, one must hunt through hundreds of books, at 
great cost of time and patience, often to end by not 
finding them. Almost every event of any prominence 
is here dated ; indeed, it is much as if Haydn and his 
successors had kept the world's diary, and, by a happy 
chance, in our time had selected the important occur- 
rences and arranged them in alphabetical order, for 
our special benefit.— Correspondence of the Cincinnati 
Chronicle. 
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PIUM 


Habit Cured. 


Large reduc- 


A Certain and Sure Cure. 


tion in prices. A trial bottle free. 
Mrs. J.A. DROLLINGER,LaPorte,Ind. 
Box 1038. (Formerly Mrs. Dr. S. B. Coli ins.) 


WE WANT 


A few Agents in some sections of the States and 
Canadas to collect all kinds of small pictures to copy 
and enlarge. We finish in India Ink, Oil, Crayon, and 
Water Colors in the most artistic manner. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. The highest commissions paid to 
Agents. State age and experience, if any, first, sec- 
ond, and third choice of territory, and address for 
particulars, E. P. GEROULD & CO., Concord, N.H. 

P.S.—A thoroughly first-class man to take the Gen- 
eral Agenc y for our Pictures in England. 


Are You out of Employment ? 


Send for our Dlustrated Catalogue of Subscription 


Books, many of which find a ready sale even in these 
times. Some of our agents are clearing ten dollars 
per day. D. APPLETON & CO 
Publishers, 549 and 551 Broadw ay, New York. 
eS ING: CARDS, NO 2 ALIZE,1 namo, Bets. ard 
4 packs, 4 names, ne or samples y 
names per hour and prettiest 

for the money ever seen. mail. Common cards 
nheard-of rates. Address W.C CANNON We Washington st Boston, Mass. 
— A DAY.—Male and Female Agents 
eq, 1 wanted every where. Send 50 cents for 
sample and terms. EASTERN NOVELTY MAN'F’G 
CU., 25 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United Statea or 
Canada, on "recerpt of Four Dollars by the Publishera. 

Macazine, Weexty, and Hagerr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the SM WREKLY, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Scusorinens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; er, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 


Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 


no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the eubscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable fo the order of Hanrer & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Txeme ror Anpventistne Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Hanren’s Bazar. 
Ha "a Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Pag re, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar. —$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 26 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


NEW TEX'T-BOOK. 


COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. 


By JAMES ORTON, A.M., 


Professor of Natural History in Vassar College. 


Price $3 00. 


Introduction, $2 00, 


Exchange, $1 50. 


The distinctive character of this work consists in the treatment of the whole animal king- 


dom as a unit ; 


in the comparative study of the development and variations of organs and their 


functions, from the simplest to the most complex state ; in withholding systematic zoology until 
the student has mastered those structural affinities upon which true classification is founded ; and 
in being fitted for high schools and mixed schools by its language and illustrations, yet going far 
enough to constitute a complete grammar of the science for the under-graduate course of any 


college. 
treatise. 
est of any particular theory. 


It is designed solely as a manual for instruction, 
It is written in the light of the most recent phase of the science, but not in the inter- 


It is not a work of reference, nor a 


From the N. Y. Evening Mail. 
As a manual for instruction, it is a model of its kind in its arrangement, in the moderation which is shown 
in the extent of animal life surveyed, in its entire omission of all theoretical and debated points, and in the 
clearness and simplicity of its explanations, aided by profuse illustrations. * * * Of the beauty of the get-up 


of the book, it is difficult to speak too highly. Paper, press-work, binding, 


illustrations, Index, all are ad- 


mirable and certainly unsurpassed in any school book we have seen. 


From the N. Y. Tribune. 

In treating the branch of natura! history to which this work is devoted, Professor Orton evinces a rare 
combination of precision of statement with clearness of exposition. * * * As a grammar of natural history for 
use iu the class-room, it is admirably adapted by its brevity and neatness of expression, and the fidelity with 
which the author adheres to the centra)] point of interest, without encumbering the discussion by superfluous 


details. 
to supply the place of letter-press descriptions. 


The numerous excellent illustrations of jhe volume add greatly to its value, and are often sufficient 


From the Boston Transcript. 
Orton's Zoology is a remarkably valuable book for the use of students of natural history. * * * It aims to 
present clearly and in a new furm the established facts and principles of zoology, and, with this limited aim 
in view, the author has reason to regard the work as a success. 


From the Lutheran Obsérver, Philadelphia. 


This is an admirable text-book of zoology. 
and is highly adapted for its intended use. 


It is the result of practical experience in the class-room, 


From W.A. Kevtierman, Professor of Natural Science, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis, 
I have carefully examined Orton's Comparative Zoology, and find it superior to any thing I have seen 


hitherto. 


The large portion devoted to structural zoology is especially commendable, and makes it very 


desirable as a text-book in the higher schools, academies, and colleges. Systematic zoviogy follows as it 


should. The plan, I 


think, is the only true one, and has been excellently carried out. 


The work is pro- 


fusely illustrated with very good figures, and fairly represents the present phase of zoological science. 


From Ransom Dexter, Professor of Zoology, and Comparative and Human Anatomy and Physiology in the 
University of Chicago. 
I have examined Professor James Ortou's Comparative Zoology, and feel at liberty to say that I think it 
the best text-book of zoology for high schools and colleges published in this country. 


From J. C, Burroveus, Chancellor of the University of Chicago. 
I concur in Professor Dexter's favorable opinion of Professor Orton's text-book on comparative zoology. 


From Samvrt Locxwoop, Supt. of Public Schools, Monmouth County, N. J. 
The book is timely, and as a text-book in zoology has not its equal in the language. We have already 
put it in the study course of the high schoo! at Long Branch. 


Copies for examination with a view to introduction sent to teachers and school officers on 


receipt of half the retail price. 


Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 


teacher or school officer on application, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


THE PERFECTION FAMILY ALBUM 


22 by 28 inches in size, with 


not handled; and hence, will never wear out, thus making a Family Memorial os eaduria 
is elegant. Price, 65.00. Agente Wanted. 


for less than 
send a copy 
etc. Also, one elegant sample Frame, 
moulding, and very elegant. 


Not beeok, beat 
Engraving, 
tegrapha, which can be seen but 
as it 
A single copy can not be bought at place of publication 


d spaces for 16 


but, desiring to have samples in every neighborhood, that people may see what it is, we will 
to any address, on receipt of this advertisement and BSc. to pay for postage, mailing tube, 
with every 860th album sent out. 


C.F. VENT, Publisher, 85 W. 4th &t.. CINCINNATI, O. 


Frame made from $-inach 


A THRILLING STORY 


Discovery and Adventure, 


BY A 


LIBERAL-REPUBLICAN-DEMOCRAT. 


Robinson Crasoe’s Money. 


Robinson Crusoe’s Money; or, The Remarkable 
Financial Fortunes and Misfortunes of a Re- 
mote Island Community. Fiction Founded 
upon Fact. By Davin A. Weis. With II- 
lustrations by Tuomas Nast. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


cy Haerre & Broruenrs will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


TUTTERING.—U. 8. Stammerin ng Institute (Dr. 
White), 417 Fourth Ave., t references. 
No pay until perfectly cured. Meena for Circular. 


CENTENNIAL HISTORY 


It sells faster than any other book. One Agent — A 
— in one 7s Send for our extra terms to Age 
ATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa 


Gold Watches 
$15. $20 aad $25each. Chains 

$2 to a to match. Jeweiry ofthe same. 
Bent C.0.D.,. by Express. Send stamp for 
Illustrated Cireular COLLING MeTaL WATCH 
FacTory, 336 Broadway, New York. Box 


A MONTH.—Agents wanted every 
$950 where. Business honorable and first- 


as Particulars sent free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St Louis, Mo. 


$57. Gi) Sone Profits per week; will 
prove it or forfeit $00. New articles, 

just patented: Samples sent free to all. Address 
W. H. CHIDESTER, 218 Fulton Street, New York. 


TED Men to travel and sell goods to 
dealers. No peddling. $504 
month, hotel and traveling expenses 
paid. Co., Clacinuati,Obio. 


$3 50 A MONTH.—Agents wanted. 36 Best 


selling articles in the world. One sam * 
free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mic 


»y-SHOT Nickel-Plated Revolvers, with 100 Cartridges, 
$3 00. Catalogues Free. FELTON & CO., N.Y.City. 


- 


95 be agg | CARDS, all st lea, with name, 10c., 
paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renna, Co., -Y. 


$19 a day at home. ey wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CU., Augusta, Maine. 


CAMP LOUNGE (313, $4, and $5. Cuts free. \ 
Sold by N. Y. Sporting trade. 


Co., NoBWALK, CONN, 


$5 to $20 


ROGETS 


$10 and upward. 


‘* Checkers up at the Farm.’’ 
Just Completed. 
20 Inches High, Price $15. 


Inclose 10 on Ilustra- 
ted Catal a rints of 
lawn subjects, to JOHN ROG Broad- 
way, cor. 27th St., New York. 1186 Broad 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterus are to Fit anv Fieve, and 
are Alted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, my Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
ing Gow 0.3 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 yearsuld) ** 39 


Vol. VI. 

GIRL’'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old). ...... > 

LADIES’ MISSES’ BAT LING OR GYM- 
NASTIC SUIT 

WATER - PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 
Sleeves ee 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years vid).... “ 53 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTHS WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted EKuglish Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Puutaloons 
for youth from 8 to 15 years old) »n 

LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 

LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER........... 

FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back. ................. 


“ol. VIII. 
LONG ace CLOAK, with Long Walk- 
ing S “ 
FUR-LINED CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over - skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Sanus sen Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 
years 0 
HENKI TROIS SACQUE, with Bouffant Over- 
skirt and Walking Skirt 
LE, with Shirred Tablier and Walking 
CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Bioure 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque <for child 
from 6 months to 6 years old) ............... as 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Pee Collar, Deep, 
Round Over-ekirt, and Walking Skirt....... = 
LOOSE BASQUE, with Cardinal Cape, Square 
and Walkin 
UBLE- BREASTED FRENCH JACKRT, 
oath Over-skirt, & Clinging Walking Skirt “* 
CUIRASS BAS uare Over-skirt, 
and W gory 
JOCKEY BASQUE, Double Dg with Scarf 
Back. and Demi-Trained Skirt.......... ... 
MARQUISE SACQUE, with Double-Breasted 
Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. “* 
LONG CLOAK, Apron. with Upright Folds, and 
Six-Gore Walkin 
DOUBLE - BREA D CUIRASS 
with Byron Collar, Revers Over-skirt, 
Clinging Walking 
ARMO ASQUE, Scarf Over-skirt, with Reti- 
cule Pocket, and Demi-Trained Skirt. . - 
MARGUERITE PELISSE, with Six-Gore Walk- 


GIRL’ ™ WARDROBE Princesse Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) aud Vest Over 
ed irl from 2 to 9 years old)....... - 

Vol. LX. 

GIRL’'S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Sacque Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
and Closed Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 

ea Id) 

PRINCES ESSE POLONAISE, with Demi-Trained : 


BLOU SE BASQUE, La Boiteuse Over-ekirt and 

CAMBRIC POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... “ 13 
CONTINENTAL B: —_ E, Lony, Round Over- 


$6 


ekirt, and Walkin 19 
LAFAYETTE SACQUE, Drapery Over- skirt, 

CORSET BASQUE, Burudus Over-skirt with 

Parasol Pocket, and Walking Skirt.......... 
ENTY- SIX” POLONAISE WALKING 

LA SBOITEUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 2 
POLONAISE BUTTON ED BEHIND, with Long 

SCARF MANTLE, Loug Apron, and Demi- 

CENTENNIAL ‘WALKING SUIT 7Cuirass 


Basque, Pouf Over-skirt with Chatelaine 
Pocket, and Long Walking Skirt)........... “ 30 
PLEATED MUSLIN SUIT (Basque, Over-skirt, 
and Lower Skirt) 
The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suita will he sent for $2 00. Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Tzn Cznts ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. 
In ordering, lease specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


WEATY AND TENDER FEET.—Lit- 
tle’s Original Ointment, Cure guaranteed 

for Sweaty, Tender, and Offensive Feet. Sent by mail. 

— $1 00. JOHN LITTLE & CO. 
P.O. Lock Box 2331. Philadelp 


1] A WEEK to Agents, Old and Youn and Fe- 
g' male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 
Address P. O. Vioxery & Co., Augusta, Maine, 


at home. Samples worth $1 
& Co., Portland, Maine. 
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A HANDFUL OF EKNAVES. 
The Knave of Diamonds is Played ; he still holds the Jack of Trumps. 


BATHING DRESSES, 


BATHING SHOES, 
BATHING CAPS. 


847 BROADWAY, 


Just South of Union Square. 


Palisades Mountain House, 


45 minutes by steamboat from foot of Harrison Street, 
at4and5 P.M. NOW OPEN, 


CELS/Op Lowen Priced a 


n=. Do Your Own. Printing! 

ig Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
sizes for larger wor 

usiness Men do their and advertis- 

Bust M beir pr 

’ ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 

wrofit in Amateur Printing. The Girls or 

Pinan? Boys bave great fun and make money fast at 

Py . y Sprinting. Send two stamps for full cata- 

ogue of presses, type, etc., to the Manufacturers, 


FISHERMEN! 


TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
Send for Price-List, naming your County: and State. 


° one who is is thoroughly regular in the bowels is half. 
as liable to diseases as he that is irregular. 
tacked by contagious diseases, and so may the irregular, but he is 
not nearly as subject to outside influences. 


~ 
SE §Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 
es R ah: secures regularity and* consequent immunity from sickness. 


SOLD BY ALI. DRUGGISTS. 


He may be at- 


The use of 


THE -NATIONAL PIANO!! 


The Only Low Price, Warranted, First- 
class, 7 Octave, Rosewood Piano ever 
Offered to the Public. Send for Prices 
and fliustrations. HORACE WATERS 
& SONS, 481 Broadway, New York. 


Favorit Cigarette Roller 


COMPACT, SIMPLE, PRACTICAL, 
and appreciated by Smokers. 
Silver-plated, 50 cents. Sent by mail on 


POPE M’F’G CO., 


45 High ee Boston, Mass, 


BUY THE cq | 
Rlo renow’™ 


| THE BEST ANO 
CHEAPEST FIRST 
CLASS MACHINE 

IN THE WORLD 
mi FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY TO WHOM 
WE OFFER UNPRECEDENTED INDUCE- 
MENTS. FOR FULL PARTICULARS, TERMS &c., 
ADDRESS WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO. 
827 & 829 BROADWAY, N.Y., 0% NEW ORLEANS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Hzwny Hor, Acent, 91 John St., N. ¥. 


{SAVE E$20°°) 


Hayes or Tilden 


Campaign Outfits, 
Torches, Lanterns, Belts, 
Caps, Capes, Badges, &c., 
&c. Send for our new 
illustrated CATALOGUE, 
just publishéd, and snve 
money. Address PECK 
& SNYDER, Manufactur- 
ers, 126 Nassau St., N.Y. 


Prices down, down. 


Never were so low before for 


OUR REDUCED PRICE-LIST NOW READY. 


We continue to send single Watches by Express to any 
place, no matter how remote, with bill to collect on de- 
livery, with privilege to the purchaser to open the pack- 
age and examine the Watch before paying, and with no 
obligation to take it unless it is perfectly satisfactory. 


Write for the Price-List, which is sent free to all. 
$2 Mention in your letter or Postal Card that adver- 
tisement was seen in Harper's Weekly. Address 


HOWARD & CO., 
No. 222 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


{|} if GUARANTEED to be the 
‘| best article known for 
Cleaning and Polishin 
GOLD, SILVER, WARE, 
&c. Try it. Sold by 
|} druggists, house-furnish- 
ing stores, and jewelers, 
COFFIN,REDING- 
TON, & CO., 

No. 9 Gold St., N.¥. 
USINESS MEN LOOK! save50PeR 
CENT. CHEAPEST PRINTERS IN THE WORLD 
Price & Samples FREE Cook & Cobb, 30 Whitehall St. N Y 


SSS ~ 


A CALL FOR TWEED. 


William, dear William, come home to me now, 
Your Sammy is feeling forlorn ; 
He misses your hand and he misses your voice, 
Which he knows would be raised for reform. 
The “barrel” is empty, the canvass ahead, 
And still they are crying for more. 
Oh! William, my love, if you only were here 
To shove a check under my door! 
Come home, come home! 
Dear William, my William, 


Come home Ocean. 


Provident Life and Trust Go. of Pinladelphva. 


INCORPORATED 3d Mo., 23d, 1865. 


Strictly Mutual. Distinguished for Careful Selection of Risks, Prudent Investment of Funds, Great 


Economy, and Liberality to its Policy-Holders. 


a SEND FOR CIRCULAR. AGENTS WANTED. _£1 


Three Valuable and Interesting Books. 


Just Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Mikado’s Empire. 


The Mikado’s Empire. 


Personal Experiences, Observations, and Studies in Japan, 1870-1874. 
Evviot Grirris, A.M., late of the Imperial University of Tokio, Japan. 


Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


“At last we have a book upon Japan and the Ja- 
panese of real and substantial value—valuable not 
only for what it contains, but also as indicating the 
abundance of material at the command of the future 
student and obeerver. The advantages possessed by 
Mr. Griffis are clearly and modestly set forth by him. 
Eight years ago several young men were sent by the 
authorities of Japan to pursue their studies in this 
country. Some of these were for two years under the 
instruction of the anthor, and he was, he says, sur- 
prised to find these earnest youths equal to American 
students in good breeding, courtesy, and meuvtal acu- 
meu. He was invited by the Japanese Prince of Ec- 
hizen to go ont and organize a scientific school on the 


Book I. History of Japan, from 660 B.C. to 1872 A.D. Book II. 


By 
Copiously 


American principle. He reached Japan in December, 
1870, and remained there until July, 1874. ‘ During all 
ny residence,’ he says,‘ I enjoyed the society of cultiva- 
ted scholars, artists, priests, antiquaries, and students. 
I bore letters of introduction to the prominent men in 
the Japanese government, and thus were given to me 
opportunities for research and observation not ofien 
afforded to foreigners. I was witness of the marvelous 


| developments, reforms,dangers, pageants, and changes 


of the epochal years, 1872, 1873, and 1874. My facilities 
for extended travel were limited only by my duties. 
Nothing Japanese was foreign to me, from palace to 
beggar'’s hut. I may truly say that I have felt the 
pulse and heart of New Japan.’” 


II. 


Young Folks’ Centennial Rhymes. 


Young Folks’ Centennial Rhymes. 
‘“Farm Legends.” Illustrated. 


In dedicating this little book to the Young Folks of 
America Mr. Carleton says: ‘'I have written a cen- 
tennial book on purpose for you. It contains stories 
and pictures of some of the brave ‘ young folks’ of Rev- 
olutionary times. These 1 have tried to tell in plain 
words, but without descending to ‘ baby-talk,’ which is 
not a very good thing in a book, aud which young peo- 


By Witt Carvetoy, Author of ‘* Farm Ballads” and 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ple can get over very early, so as to speak like other 
folks, if they try." The volame is illustrated with spir- 
ited engravings,and is handsomely printed and bound. 
It makes an elegant little gift-book for young readers, 
among whom it will doubtless attain a popularity equal 


| to that which the author's “ Farm Ballads” avd ** Farm 
Legends" enjoy with readers of maturer age. 


Ill. 


Starboard 


Starboard and Port: the ‘‘ Nettie” Along Shore. 
By Grorce H, Hepworrtn. 


of Maine and Labrador. 


and Port. 


A Summer's Yacht Cruise along the Cousts 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 81 75. 


The story of their adventures, their boyish amuse-; he gives us in this volume an account,in a style as 


ments on board and their camping experience on | 


shore, is told as the returned vovagers might have 
told it to their friends, with a delightful disregard of 
propriety and a set purpese to be andignifiedly 
agreeable.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

Mr. Hepworth’s narrative every where shows how 
good a sportsman has been lost in the admirable 
preacher, though the reader ie tempted to believe that 
a trip in his yacht wonld be an almost equally power- 
ful means of grace as a seat in his church.—V. Y. 
Tribune. 


Of his adventures by land and sea during this cruise | 


breezy as the ocean over which he sailed. ** * Next to 
making such a croise as is here described, with such a 
cheery companion as Mr. Hepworth, is the pleasure 
of reading an account of it written in so agrecable a 
style, and we are much obliged to. the author for 
sharing with us his pleasing experience.—.¥. Y. Even- 
ing Mail. 

It is the freshest, raciest, most enjoyable and joy- 
imparting book of summer sailing, trout and salmon 
fishing, and fine scenery experiences that we have 
encountered for a year or more.—Harlford Daily 
Times. 


[-~ Hither of the above volumes sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 
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RACES AT HONG-KONG. 


Tue island of Hong-Kong, which two WS AN SX SSS == 
words, according to the Chinese dialect, SKS NS SSCS SS == 
signify “Fragrant Stream,” lies in the CK GQ_OQR|L{E WA RAS ESN = = ZZ 
estuary of the Chu-Kiang, about one hun- SS SW SS SX SSS = 
dred miles south of Canton. It is nine SS SSG WKN SS == 
miles long, from two to six broad, and SS SSSA SS = 

contains an area of about thirty-two SG NSS SS SS 
square miles. This island is covered to SQ SQ SG 7 Ss 
the very shore with mountains, many of SSS NS SS SNS 
the peaks reaching a height of nearly SV \ SS N 
two thousand feet. The climate, though : SS S 
not so bad as in the carly years of the Ss = SS SS = ¥ = 
colony, when the ground was, first opened SSS SSS SSSR Pe & = 
for building purposes, is still very un- SV 4 Pas 
healthy for Europeans. From May to ASS WSs "4 = 
October the heat is not only oppressive BC CG SSN SSS) 
in the extreme, but the heavy rains that SS 
fill the atmosphere with dampness make SQ SES ES 
= 


it all the more intolerable to foreigners. 
The city of Victoria, é¢specially, is so sit- 
uated that it is shut out from the refresh- 
ing influences of the southwest monsoon, 
so that during four months of the year 
only can the climate be considered at all 
attractive. This is in the so-called win- 
ter season, when the thermometer ranges 
from 40° to 75°. The town lies on a 
small bay on the northern shore of the 
island, and is surrounded by mountains 
which inclose it in a great natural amphi- 
theatre. The streets are broad and mag—- 
nificent, though the architecture presents 
the monotonous appearance common to 
Chinese cities. The harbor of Victoria 
is commodious and safe, the roadstead 
having a depth of from three to seven 
fathoms, and affording good anchorage. 

During the war between Great Britain 
and China which resulted in the opening 
of the five ports to foreign trade, Hong- 
Kong was occupied by the English as a 
precautionary measure. In 1843 it was 
ceded in perpetuity to her Britannic Maj- 
esty by the Chinese. Since then it has 
become one of the most flourishing of 
the British colonies. It has risen in im- 
portance with the gradual increase of 
commerce, and in all probability will in 
time be among the most valuable as well 
as the most picturesque and attractive 
of the British possessions in Asia. 

The Chinese are not behind other races 
in their love of amusement. They have 
their theatres and music-halls, their clubs, 
bowling-alleys, and race-courses. The 
yearly races at Victoria bring together a 
motley crowd of characters, representing 
nearly every nation under the sun. Stran- 
gers in the town find the mixture of na- 
tionalities and the variety of sports in 
which they indulge exceedingly diverting. 
The curious and interesting scene depict- 
ed by our artist was witnessed on the 
racing grounds this year from a spot just 
across the track and opposite the grand 
stand. Mingling with the various types 
of Chinese there seems to be a fair pro- 
portion of Europeans, the majority of 
whom apparently belong to the army, 
There are the British officer and private, 
the irrepressible blue-jacket, and the Las- 
car-artillery-man, all engaged in watch- S; 
ing the various ways in which the “ hea- 
then Chinee” beguiles the intervals of = = 
waiting #0 inevitable at a race-course. 
The Sikh police are also represented. 
Many of these are remarkable for their 
stature, but more particularly for their 
picturesque head-dress, which thev ar- 
range in a style at once graceful and pe- 
culiar. In the left of the pieture we 
catch a glimpse of the favorite game of 
shuttlecock, plaved with the feet, at which 
the Chinese are so wonderfully expert. 
In the centre is another group engaged 
in an amusement, very simple, but at the 
same time very profitable to the proprietor 
of the apparatus with which it is plaved. 
This-resembles a small sieve, tilted up at 
an angle of forty-five degrees, and sup- 
ported in that position by three small 
sticks. The object is to drop a small 
coin into this sieve in such a manner 
that it will not bound out again. In the 
latter case the proprietor pockets the 
coin, but if it remain, the fortunate play- 
er is paid in oranges, while, as before, the 
coin becomes the property of the owner 
of the sieve. As the’ chances are about 
twenty to one in favor of the coin bound- 
ing out, the proprietor generally carries 
away considerable spoil. 

Gambling is a luxury in which the Chi- 
nese of all classes indulge more or less, 
During the time when gambling houses 
were under government supervision, they 
became the open resort of most respecta- 
ble Chinamen—men whom a foreigner 
might have taken for patterns of native 
virtue; and yet they must have acquired 
their passion for this vice when it was still 
under the ban of the law. In his late work, Ma-| lucky ones. The marked ticket is then paid in, | and petty larceny among servants and subordi- | ury, and, judging from local government statis-] proceeds of the gamlit{farm migt 
lacea, Indo-China, and China, published by the | and the holder receives in exchange a duplicate ‘nate office employés, The police were found in- ties, materially aided in the suppression of crime | been expended in erie the police 
Hanrrrs, Mr. J. Tomson says, “It took me by | ticket, markedin the same way. On the day of | competent to keep the popular vice in check, | [t was, bésides, supposed to maintain a higher | efficient, and in lightéiljthe geners 
surprise, when visiting a gaming house, to find | drawing, the numbers are supposed to be dealt | and, as a consequence, it became more and more | moral tone among the native police, who when taxation borne by & onists. Bi 
one or two ¢ hinese shop-keepers, otherwise noted | with by a mystic being who dwells perpetually in fashion throughout the island. At last the | secret gambling houses flourish are continually nance was abolished de the effici 
for eminent respectability, busily engrossed at the | in darkness. He who holils three of the winning | authorities determined to trv the experiment of seduced by bribes into neglecting their duty. unpopular and hazanmlfmethod of 
table ; indeed, I should hardly have been more | numbers receives back his own money, and he licensing gambling houses, and instituted a gam- | One of the first practical difficulties in carrving | crime could be put #4 ical test 
aunazed had I beheld an elder f the Scotch Kirk | who holds the ten numbers receives six thousand bling farm, in order to bring the evil under the | out the newly inaugurated plan was the consci- The Hong-Kong eYloree is nu 
cautiously staking his savings after church hours | times his stake. Assuming that the whole trans- | strictest surveillance and control. The experi- | entious scruples, which apparently affected even | expensive and its inefficien 
on Suriday. action is honestly carried through, the banker not | ment was a bold one, and, as a matter of course, | the promoters of the measure, as to the applica- | made a subject of f comment 

Lotteries are also in great vogue in China at | infrequently pockets as much as fifty per cent.— | received violent opposition in many quarters. So | tion of a constantly accumulating fund derived | of Victoria. Yet it ® Fite possibl, 
all times. For these there are tickets sold, upon | his profit for managing the lottery. strongly did the current of public opinion pro- | from so polluted a source. It was even suggest- | faults mayin a gre# be the r 
which a series of numbers has been engrossed.| At one time in Hong-Kong the passion for nounce against the policy, that no very long time | ed to drop it silently into the sea and he done er and simpler caus “8 the wiles 
The purchaser pays his money and marks ten of gambling that characterizes all Chinese com-_ elapsed before the ordinance was suppressed. with it. Certainly if the policy of sheltering | gambling parties. Mstables a 
the numbers—those Which, by some secret proc. munities received the credit, probably with jus- | Yet during its short career the licensing system | this particular vice, in order to effect a diminu- them Chinese, un ommand « 
ess of his;own, he ‘may have fixed upon as the | tice, of being at the root of much of the crime contributed about &14,000 a month to the treas- | tion of crime in the colony, had been sound, the inspectors, who, for? st part, ki 
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IN THE CROWD OPPOSITE THE GRAND STAND. 


the veneral burden of 


made up of Indians, who, with rare exceptions, | their cash in the attempt to win a double share | mestie and office servants. He must be endowed 
yy the Gonists, But the ordi- 


of suppressing 
at Bactical test, 
loree is numerous and | 


were sufliciently familiar with Chinese manners | only his present possessions, but his next month's 


discoveries when urged to do so by a judicious | by the lucky winner. 
inefficiency has been | use of the coin of the realm. 


to maintain a dignified silence in regard to their | wages, until his very clothes were held in pawn the new ordinance came into foree, but now it casion. rude | 
was a sort of heaven, with a gate-keeper who diamonds and rich jewelry which can be procured 
Mr. Tuowsox, from whose excellent work we | separated the wheat from the chaff), for tickets by purchasing and borrowing, and it frequently 
happens that the weight of these ornafments is so 


pierced in the centre with a large square 
opening leading to the next floor or gal- 
lery. Above the gallery is a contrivance 
to accommodate the upper-ten, some of 
whom are bending over the railing, and 
looking eagerly down upon the long gam- 
bling table spread before us. One would 
scarcely have swpposed it, but we were 
pressing forward for a cood place among 
somm of the most desperate ruffians of 
Hong-Kong. But let me now britig you 
to the spot to watch the game ; the stakes 
are being made. That close - shaven, 
smooth-visaged, fat, placid Chinaman on 
the right is the banker; see how orderly 
is his array of coins and bank-notes, and 
how deftly he reckons the winnings and 
interest on the small sums, deducting a 
seven - per-cent. commission from the 
gains of every transaction. Behind him 
is his assistant weighing the dollars, 
broken silver, or jewelry of the players. 
Then at his side is the book keeper, and 
on the left the teller. On the centre of 
the table is a square pewter slab, crossed 
with diagonal lines, and the seetions thus 
formed bear the numbers, one, two, three, 
and four, respectively. All the stakes 
have now been made, including those 
dropped from above in a small basket 
attached to a cord. The teller, sleek, 
fat, and close-shaven, like his confréres, 
sits there conducting the vital part of 
the game with an air of stolid indiffer- 
ence ; a man, to all seeming, of the striet- 
est probity and honor, and vet, if report 
be true, he knows tricks im his trade 
which defy the detection of the hundred 
hawk-likeeyes that watch his every move- 
ment. HG sleeves are short, hearly up 
to his armpits, and in his right hand he 
wields a single thin ivory red. Before 
him on the table there in a pile of pol 
ished cash. From this he takes up a 
handful of coin, prline es iten a clear 
space, and covers it with a brass cup 
When all the stakes are made, the cup is 
removed, and the teller proceeds with the 
extreme end of his ivory wand to pick 
out the cash in fours, the remaining mum 
ber being that whieh wins. It is at this 
stage of the came that we observe a strik 
ing peculiarity in the Chinese character 
There are no passionate exclamations, 
no noisy excitement, no outhursts of de 
light, no deep cursing of acy unpe fate. It 
is only in the faces of the plavers that we 
can perceive signs of emotion or of the 
sullen, desperate determination to carry 
on, at all hazards, until fortune smiles 
once more or leaves them tired at 
the hoard.” 


A TURKISH BRIDE. 

Tue natural result of Turkish eustdms 
in regard to marriage is that the senti- 
ment of love and the delicacies of court 
ship are almost unknown. A Tark who 
Wishes to marry has recourse to some 
woman of mature age wito exercises the 
profession of a matrimonial negotiator 
This woman frequents the baths, and 
gives him a minute description of the 
personal charms of a certain number of 
Leilas and Nourmahals and other bear. 
ties of a marriageable age, taking proper 
care, of course, adorn with the 
est profusion of metaphors the portrait 
of the young girl whom she herself fa 
vors, or whom it is her interest to select 
The Effendi becomes a lever on the 
strength of her description. le sprin- 
kles with bouquets of hyacinths the path 
by which his veiled idol must pass. Aft 
er the interchange of a few glgnees (his 
share of which is limited to such glimpses 
of a pair of eves as he can snatch through 
the close-drawn veil), he demands the 
maiden of ber father, offering her a dow- 
ry proportioned to his passion and his 
fortune. 

When the marriage has been decided 
upon, if the bride belong to a family of 
any distinction, invitations are sent to 
the ladies of other households to assist 
at the ceremonies proper to the oecca- 
sion. On the morning of the appointed 
day they arrive in great numbers, and 
taking their seats in the chambers that 
have been prepared for their reception, 
they begin to smoke their nargilehs, 
which they bring with them for that 
purpose. At a given moment the bride 
makes her appearance among the com- 
pany. She is richlwattired, the orthodox 
Turkish wedding dress consisting invari- 
ably of an aufary embroidered with gold, 
and made with the long train that is in 
dispensable to an Eastern gala dress. 
Sometimes, however, young Mussulman 


ladies adopt the “ Frank” style of cos. _ 


— might well have | the language and habits 8f the men under their | very children in the streets would form a ring| whose morals are of greater importance to the tume, im which instance the se = is 
the police foree more | charge. At one time a section of the force was | around some itinerant vendor of sweets, and stake | community; among the latter are included do- not infrequently imported complete from Paris, 
| After displaying themselves in white satin, lace, 

| were ignorant of Chinese, and therefore of little | of his condiments. It was not unusual for a cooly | with rare powers of perception to be able to de- and orange blossoms, howev pie ¥ are : bliged 

hed ele the efficiency of this | service in detecting crimé, while some of them |to sit down deliberately and gamble away not | termine the octupation,of each visitor to the to wear, during a certain part of th day, t an le 
' house (it would have been called a hell before and velvet avfary made in Stamboul for the oe- 


The bride's head is Cove red with all the 


her bear the barden of her own head. Four 
mounted diamonds are also fastened in the cen- 


f freg@F Comment by the press Yet even in the davs of licensed houses it was | have already quoted, gives the following graphic | could afford no protection, as thes might be pass- ohh hel 
t in ® Gite possible that these | impossible to confine gambling to those limits. | description of the gambling. houses in Victoria: ed from hand to hand. This watchman could great that a friend or attendant is obliged to help 
reat be the result of oth- | It was still carried on secretly in clubs and pri- | “These establishments are well worth inspec. | also test for himself the power of the new law 

ju “the wiles of Chinese | vate dwellings. Even the coolies in leisure mo-| tion. As you approach one from the street, you to suppress bribery and corruption. At the top 


_ fhe Mstables are, many of | ments practiced this amusement at the corners | notice a European seated at the outer doorway. of a narrow wooden staircase we found an apart. 

ndé “§mmand of European | of the streets. Dice, also, were in constant de- This individual is supposed to select and admit | ment lit by a smoking oil lamp. This room was 

part, know little of | mand among petty traders and peddlers. The | the men who ought to gamble, and exelude those | nearly square, and the ceiling above it had been 


tre of each cheek, the chin, and forehead, in ad- 
dition to which, and as a distinctive token of wed- 
ding attire, a veil spun from threads of gold is 


